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BDiarp of the Wieck. 


THE noblest utterance of the election is that of Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain, who, in one of a brilliant series 
of letters, writes these burning words on the bread tax. 
They should be posted all over the land, for they are a 
model of the best and simplest English, and a child can 
read and understand them. 

“A tax on bread is the cruellest tax on earth. 

The poorer the man and the larger his family, the 

harder it presses upon him. It is a hunger tax that 

some poor people will pay at every meal. It is a tax 
on old people and on little children. It is a tax 
on the strength of England to make it weaker, and 
it is a tax on the poor of England to make them poorer. 

I would rather die than vote for such a tax.” 

The meanest utterance (but one) of the election is 
that of Lord Rosebery, ex-Liberal Prime Minister, ex- 
Home Ruler, and ex-Constitutionalist, who writes to 
a gentleman in Devonshire, with ‘“ natural pain and 
reluctance’’ that he is against the Government on three 
out of four electoral issues—Socialism, an “ inde- 
pendent ”’ Irish Parliament, and the reform of the House 
of Lords. With equal “pain and reluctance,’ we 
imagine, Lord Rosebery omits to mention the fourth 
issue on which he favors the Government, which is, we 
suppose, either the taxation of the people’s bread or the 
theft of their liberties, or both. 
* * * 

Most of us know the method of the confidence trick. 
Its contrivers—there are usually two of them—approach 
their victim with a liberal display of flash coin and 
paper money. “ You see,” they say, “these notes and 
sovereigns. All are yours. Look at them, handle 
them. In return—just to show your confidence—hand 
us over your watch and purse.” So say the political 








tricksters. “Give us, first, your Government and its 
device for stopping unemployment. Hand over ths 
Budget, with its taxes on the rich, because they merely 
descend to the poor. Hand over your House of Com- 
mons, which can’t work without us, and your bauble 
of a Constitution, which was made for fogies. Hand 
over the right of taxation by your elected representa- 
tives. Now that you are about it, you might also lend 
us the right of Dissolution, which the King may exercise 
to-day, but which is really much safer with the House 
of Lords, especially after we have made it so strong 
that you will never any more want a mere common 
representative House again. And, if you will be so good 
as to let us tax most of what you eat, wear, and use, 
you shall have so much more wages to spend that you 
will have no difficulty in paying for them.”’ 
* * * 

Is this an exaggeration? Let Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech at Liverpool tell its own story. Admitting that 
the Lords killed the Budget because they wanted to 
“ switch on’’ Protection and “ switch off ’’ Free Trade, 
he said that they had merely proposed “a clear, 
straightforward little amendment.’’ That amend- 
ment (which was neither clear, nor straightforward, 
nor little) merely proposed to put an end to the 
House of Commons after it had lasted four years, 
which was as long as Mr. Asquith thought it 
should last. Claim I.—Power of Dissolution at any 
moment when the Lords think right. Lord Lansdowne 
went on to specify the powers which he considered should 
not be “ handed over to the House of Commons and the 
Minister who controls the House of Commons.’’ They 
were the direction of Indian, Imperial, and Colonial 
affairs, naval and military defence, finance, and general 
politics. Claim II—The House of Lords to govern the 
Empire, to interfere not only with the Budget, but with 
the Army and Navy Estimates, and to be supreme in 
legislation. 


* * af 

Lorp LanspowNe proceeded to say that these 
powers should, in his opinion, be wielded not by 
the present House of Lords, but by “a kind of inner 
House of Lords,’’ consisting of (a) superior peers, (6) 
peers elected by peers, (c) peers nominated by the 
Government of the day. Claim III.—To destroy the 
established constitutional power of the Crown (see 
Professor Dicey—‘ The Law of the Constitution,’’ p.360), 
to create fresh peers, with a view of bringing the House 
of Lords into harmony with the House of Commons— 
i.e., to provide for the Lords a form of contro] similar to 
that which a Gentral Election supplies for the House of 
Commons. Here, then, is stark, staring Revolution. 
Englishmen fought, and were right to fight, against such 
claims when the Crown preferred them. Are they going 
to take them lying down from Lord Lansdowne? 

‘* * * 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at the 
Queen’s Hall and at Reading, gave a masterly and con- 
vincing exposition of the problem of unemployment as 
the Budget has worked it out. He pointed out (1) that, 
during the last fifty years, the returns showed that un- 
employment diminished with the growth of imports, 
(2) that, during the recent world-depression of trade, un- 
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employment in Protectionist countries, notably in the 
United States, had been far worse than in ours. In 
proof of this he gave some striking figures of unem- 
ployment in the State of New York. In that State in 
the month of May, 1908, thirty per cent. of the work- 
men making returns were out of employment. About 
the same period our maximum was ten per cent. Mr. 
George might have added that even in the succeeding 
month of June, that is to say, in the height of summer, 
the returns of unemployment for ninety-two trade 
unions in the State of New York were nineteen per cent. 
* 7 * 

“Here,’’ concluded the Chancellor, “you are in this 
Protectionist paradise, where you have got Customs 
House officers lining the shores like cherubims, with the 
flaming sword of a scorching tariff to keep out every 
foreign-made article from the Garden of Eden; here, 
once you enter the Garden you find the serpents of 
hunger, want, unemployment, hissing in every glade.”’ 
The Chancellor’s third point was a rehearsal of the 
Budget’s scientifically conceived plan for dealing with 
unemployment in the only possible way—namely, by the 
re-organisation of the labor market. The accredited 
machinery for that re-organisation is labor exchanges 
and insurance for unemployment. Thus the laborer 
acquires increased facility for following work when it 
comes, and for waiting until it comes. The total pro- 
vision, under all the headings, for this purpose is a sum 
of nearly eighteen millions. 

* * * 

Tus sum should be placarded in the largest figures 
during next week, all over the kingdom, for it is safe 
to say that no Government ever offered a people so large 
and well-founded a scheme of industrial security. 
Neither Protection nor Free Trade can cure unemploy- 
ment, which arises from the huge, stagnant “ reserves”’ 
of labor that modern industry collects and makes no 
effort to disperse. The machinery of labor exchanges 
should break up one part of this pool. That of averaging 
wages by means of State-aided insurance should break 
up another. The plan is as sound as, in our view, a 
considerable part of the experiments begun under the 
Unemployed Workmen’s Act are unsound, and not a 
serious word has been written in its disparagement. 

* * * 

Tue full account of this provision was made out in 
Mr. Churchill’s speech at Dundee, and we quote as 
follows :— 

For unemployment insurances and labor exchanges, 
£1,500,000 a year. 

Expenditure upon roads (all of which would go in 
labor, which would be pushed forward in times of bad 
trade and slacked off in times of good trade), £600,000 
a year. 

Development grants in aid of agricultural afforesta- 
tion, and such-like schemes of colonising our own 
country, £900,000. 

Old Age Pensions, nearly nine millions a year; the 
removal of the pauper disqualification, two millions 
more. 

Invalidity, sickness, widows’, and orphans’ insur- 
ance—those great schemes which were to be started in 
conjunction with the friendly and benefit societies—four 
millions to begin with, but the amount would work up 
in future years as the scheme developed. 

It is incredible that the workman can drop the substance 
of this magnificent plan—commended them by the respon- 
sible Minister who has worked it out—for the shadow of 


Protection. 
7 * * 


Witp and even wicked words are used by partisans 
on all sides, at all elections, but the palm for this kind 





of language belongs to-day to Mr. Balfour, and will 
rest on his head. Speaking of the relations between 
Great Britain and Germany at Hanley on Tuesday, he 
declared that “ amongst statesmen and diplomatists of 
the lesser Powers’’ there was “an absolute unanimity 
of opinion that a struggle sooner or later between this 
country and Germany isinevitable.’’ He added that he 
did not agree with them, but said that this view 
sprang from disbelief in the “ virility ’’ of our people, an 
opinion of which his party is the daily and hourly propa- 
gandist. He added this disgraceful sentence. “I have 
known of Germans not connected with the Government, 
but men of position and character, men engaged in great 
affairs, who, if you talk to them about the adoption of 
Tariff Reform by Great Britain actually say, ‘Do you 
suppose we should allow Great Britain to adopt Tariff 
Reform?’ Such talk,’”” he added, “makes my blood 
boil.’’ 


* * * 

Tuus Mr. Balfour, whose blood never boiled at 
anything that kindled a generous heart, contrives (1) to 
stir up the coarse anti-German flame which Mr. Blatch- 
ford tried to light, (2) to reap all the party advantage 
that may be gathered from it, while (3) escaping any 
personal call to account. Meanwhile, we hope that Mr. 
Balfour will be required at every public meeting which 
he addresses to give his authority for such language. 
In our opinion it was never used. But even if this base 
coin be in circulation, no good citizen or high-minded 
man ever stoops to pick it up. Happily, the German 
Press has taken Mr. Balfour’s language for what it is, 
a piece of gross electioneering, and of very frigid and 
calculated—boiling. 

* * * 

Tu1s base speech—which the “ Neue Freie Presse ”’ 
roughly calls “the sickly scream of the desperately pressed 
politician ”’"—was truthfully handled by the Prime 
Minister at Bath and Mr. Lloyd George at Peckham. 
Mr. Asquith, speaking with great weight and not less 
conspicuous contempt, declared it false to say that 
“the statesmen and diplomatists of the lesser Powers of 
Europe ’’ unanimously believed an Anglo-German war to 
be inevitable. The Prime Minister’s knowledge of the 
diplomacy of Europe, which was as “close and fresh ’”’ 
as Mr. Balfour’s, enabled him to say that not a single 
Power, small or great, shaped its policy with a view to 
any such contingency. Nor was there any cause of 
quarrel between us and this “great and friendly 
nation.’’ As to the suggestion that Germany would 
stop us from having Tariff Reform if we wanted 
it, he asked why public opinion should be en- 
flamed and embittered by quoting such silly 
menaces. He gave “flat and absolute  contra- 
diction’’ to Mr. Balfour’s statement that our naval 
supremacy was endangered. Not within the memory of 
living man were our shores and sea-power so safe. Mr. 
Lloyd George compared Mr. Balfour to the low type of 
American politician known as the “ tail-twister,” and 
said that we knew by the South African experience that 
men who talked of inevitable wars often made them. 

* . * 

MEANWHILE, the worth of Mr. Balfour’s Mr. Blatch- 
ford as a controversialist may be gathered from two 
examples. The first is his statement that the toast of “Am 
Tag ’’—to the day when the German fleet conquered 
the English—was drunk every night on German battle- 
ships. This statement Prince Henry of Prussia, Admiral 
of the German fleet, has declared to be a lie, and we 
have not yet observed that Mr. Blatchford has either 
withdrawn or reaffirmed it. The second example is his 
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statement that when he was in Germany he stood at 
“(Krupptown”’ and “reflected that the German blood and 
iron works had recentlytaken on 28,000 newhands.’’ On 
this Mr. Tuchmann quotes in the “Westminster Gazette’’ 
a letter from the Chairman of the Krupp Company say- 
ing that this number represents about the whole of the 
employés at Essen, that during the last three months 
there had been no additions to the staff, and that these 
numbers are what they practically were in 1906. A 
statement, giving almost exactly the same proportions in 
the number of the staff, though differing as to the 
totals, is supplied by Mr. John Leyland to the “ Times.” 
Mr. Tuchmann’s letter was naturally refused insertion in 
the “ Daily Mail,” and the 28,000 new hands in Essen, 
Mr. Balfour’s twenty-one or twenty-five German 
“ Dreadnoughts’’ in 1912, and a few other frigid and 
calculated companions, still go the rounds. 
* * * 


We doubt whether it is worth the while of Ministers 
to touch so ignorant a writer as Mr. Blatchford, but Mr. 
McKenna, in a powerful speech at Portnewydd on 
Thursday night, convicted him of the following mis-state- 
ments, which he described as “grossly untrue’’: (1) 
That in two years’ time Germany will have eleven 
Dreadnought docks to our three. We shall have sixteen 
and Germany nine. (2) That Rosyth will not be ready 
for seven years. It will be ready in six, or five. (3) 
That Germany has more fast destroyers than we, and 
can build them quicker. Both statements false. (4) 
That Germany can build twelve Dreadnoughts at a time, 
and has more slips for big-gun ships than we, and (5) 
that at any period, on any basis, she possesses, or will 
possess, a naval power comparable to our own. This is 
the really colossal falsity that underlies all these naval 
scares, by whomsoever engineered. 

* * * 

THE two Archbishops have both issued what we 
suppose must be called manifestoes. The Archbishop of 
York, who spoke with force and ability on the constitu- 
tional issue, now suggests to Churchmen that they must 
also consider the “ peril’’ or the “ risk ’’ of Welsh Dis- 
establishment, or of a new Education Bill. While one 
Archbishop puts forward the private interests of the 
Established Church, the other calls upon the people to avoid 
the exaggeration, bitterness, and untruthfulness which 
prevail at election times. All these things exist, especially 
when such issues as popular rule, the taxing power, war, 
and Protection arise. So long as the Church has nothing 
to say on the whole moral content of politics, the nation 
will pay little heed to the Primate’s exhortations to 
avoid excitement in discussing it. 


* * * 


Tue elections to the new Indian Councils are near- 
ing completion, and those of Bengal and Bombay have 
already met. The Mohammedans, as was inevitable, 
have everywhere returned much more than their propor- 
tionate share of the members. The other outstanding 
feature of the new Councils, particularly in Bengal, is 
the small number of “ intellectuals ’’ who have been re- 
turned, and the large number of landowners and local 
magnates. The reason is, of course, the restriction which 
required the local and district Councils to nominate only 
their own members. Anglo-Indian opinion is jubilant 
at the exclusion of the despised ‘“‘ baboo,’’ and especially 
of the “ lawyers,’’ by this ingenious device. But experi- 
ence may suggest quite another verdict. It is doubtful 


whether the country gentlemen who have been returned | 








that is so, the Councils will lack prestige; the native 
members will not attempt to assert themselves or will 
make the effort without the necessary intelligence ; out- 
side the Councils the accepted Nationalist leaders are 
already contemptuous and critical. The total result may 
well be to maim the intention which Lord Morley had 
in mind. His scheme was admirable. It is the regula- 
tions grafted on it by Simla which threaten it. 


* * 


Dr. pe Luxacs has failed, as he was expected to 
fail, in securing the co-operation of any of the Magyar 
parties in forming a Government. M. de Justh adhered 
firmly to his programme of economic independence for 
Hungary, which involves a separate tariff, a separate 
State Bank, and the right to raise Hungarian loans 
abroad. On these terms the Emperor-King refused to 
bargain. M. de Lukacs is however definitely named 
Prime Minister, and will doubtless succeed in forming 
a Cabinet of more or less respectable, but uninfluential, 
individuals. It is less certain that he will succeed in 
obtaining the supplies for two months, for which he 
has asked. A general election will be the next phase 
in the crisis, and this, on the still unreformed franchise, 
can end only in the return in uncertain proportions of 
the various Chauvinist groups, which really differ little 
in their separatist policy and their devotion to the ideal 
of Magyar racial ascendency. Already the politicians 
of the extremer Justh group are talking eagerly of a 
sharp conflict with the Crown, in which the new Diet 
will assert itself by refusing supplies and recruits. 


* * * 


Tue Greek Kingdom has touched during the past 
week the lowest level of degradation which has fallen to 
its lot since its officers took to imitating the Young 
Turks. Smarting under the defeat inflicted on it through 
the dismissal of its nominee, the Minister of War, the 
Military League determined to avenge itself on the 
Chamber. Its preparations were simple. It confined the 
troops to barracks, and served out ammunition. It then 
sent its emissaries with an ultimatum to the leaders of 
the two Opposition parties, demanding that they should 
co-operate promptly in passing the Budget, and some 
150 Bills which embody the League’s programme. It 
next required of the Prime Minister the dismissal of 
four Greek Ministers in the more important European 
capitals. It wound up by exacting, as a compensation 
for the War Minister’s retirement, the dismissal of the 
Minister of the Interior. Every one of these exactions 
was satisfied within the prescribed number of hours—the 
King meanwhile using his influence to prevent the 
Cabinet from escaping further humiliation by resigning 
ina body. The brutality of such proceedings is exceeded 
only by their childishness. 


* * - 


In the course of last session a Bill was passed setting 
up an Under Secretaryship for the department of the 
Post Office. This has now been excellently filled by 
the appointment of Sir Henry Norman. Sir Henry’s 
special experience and skill in organisation well suit 


| him to such work.—We much regret to record the death 


of Mr. William Earl Hodgson, a frequent contributor 
to Tue Nation. Mr. Hodgson wrote well of many 
aspects of country life, and especially of the craft of 
fly-fishing, of which he was an acknowledged expert. 
He used a pen of much skill and point, and was an 


possess either the ability or the independence required | accurate student of the English language as well as an 


for the transaction of affairs on a national scale, If 


admirable writer of it. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR. 


Tue contest which begins next week draws the contro- 
versies of many years to a head. On the constitutional 
side it resumes a campaign which was begun, only to 
be broken by a premature truce, in 1884, which was 
declined when it should have been pressed in 1894, and 
which from 1906 to 1910 has come year by year to be 
more clearly recognised as a struggle for the life or death 
of political freedom in this country. The entire forces 
of reaction stand massed behind the House of Lords. The 
land monopoly, the liquor interest, the nervous selfish- 
ness of “property,’’ the anti-foreign panic, the more 
bigoted forms of sacerdotalism, take shelter with one 
accord behind the irrational privileges of an hereditary 
order. On the other side, in spite of a certain amount 
of waste maintained by local and personal jealousies, 
the Progressive parties have drawn sensibly nearer 
together. On all hands it is realised that the crisis is 
national, and more than national ; that its consequences 
will reverberate through the world, and that this month 
will see whether the traditional land of freedom, the 
Mother of Parliaments, having set an example that has 
been, and is being, copied directly or indirectly from 
end to end of the civilised earth, will remain faithful to 
herself, or will tamely let the heritage of centuries slip 
from a nerveless grasp. Let us attempt to review the 
heads of controversy which the electors have to decide. 

First and foremost among them stands the ques- 
tion of a Free Parliament. 
brush away sophistries. 


Here we have no need to 
Lord Curzon and the bolder 
champions of the Lords have done that for us. The 
pretension of the Lords is clear and expressed. Their 
case is that an irresponsible hereditary body, placed 
above the necessity of consulting the electorate, is for 
that very reason impartial and clear-sighted. It can 
interpret the true will of the nation better than those 
which the nation elects to represent it. We, the people 
of England, are not fit to govern ourselves. We are to 
be governed by hereditary Curzonic autocrats and the 
Milners whom they select from the heads of the bureau- 
cracy and choose to associate with themselves in the 
governing body. What precise functions they would 
leave to the House of Commons they have not yet deigned 
to tell us, but it is clear that the position of that House 
would be quite subordinate. It would be able to pro- 
pose legislation and suggest financial measures, but its 
very existence is to be at the mercy of the Peers, who, by 
refusing supply, are to be able at any moment to compel 
a dissolution. The whole historic sequence which built 
up the structure of our freedom is to be reversed. As 
the House of Commons gained, first, the power of the 
purse, and through the purse the control of Ministries, 
and through the Ministry the predominant power in 
legislation, so now the Lords claim the purse-strings, 
and through the purse the control of Ministries, of legis- 
lation, and ultimately of the House of Commons itself. 
The issue is the broadest and simplest ever presented to 
a great popular constituency, and in face of this crisis 





there can be only two parties. A vote for a Liberal, 
a Labor candidate, a Nationalist, or a Socialist, is on 
this occasion equally a vote for British freedom. 

Second, and in full harmony with this dominant 
issue, comes the question of the Tariff. The pre- 
eminent caste, rallying round the privileges of the land, 
takes us back to the days of the Hungry ’Forties, and 
boldly demands the taxation of the food of the people and 
many of the materials and appliances of industry. Here, 
again, we are no longer dealing with Conservatism. 
The Conservative Party has long ceased to be Conser- 
vative, and become reactionary. The methods of that 
German Government which it professes to hate and 
fear are faithfully copied, and the burden of the ever- 
increasing cost of national administration is to be lifted 
from the shoulders of the rich and placed on the backs 
of the working-class. To this the workers are expected 
to assent, in the hope of securing more continuous em- 
ployment, by protection against foreign competition. It 
is the vainest delusion, as argument and appeal to the 
statistical evidence of Protected countries have re- 
peatedly shown. Such as it is, it is the one bribe that 
our would-be masters consent to dangle before the eyes 
of an electorate which they despise, and in the combat 
much will depend on the courage, on the real grasp of 
the logic of Free Trade, which our candidates can 
muster in meeting this particular appeal. Fortunately we 
have now on our side a definite constructive policy toshow, 
not merely on paper and in the future, but taking its first 
practical shape in the Labor Exchanges which come into 
being next month. Free Trade finance can offer to the 
employer and workman the cheapest food and the 
cheapest materials in the world’s market, and for the 
workman it adds a practical mechanism for reducing 
unemployment, and the definite promise of insurance 
against the risk that remains. 

Thirdly, while the privileged class rallies round its 
land, the Budget for the first time leads a serious assault 
on the land monopoly. In advance of our foreign com- 
petitors in our fiscal system, we have long lagged behind 
them in the matter of land tenure. We have allowed 
our peasants to be expropriated. We have allowed the 
vast wealth of site values, created by the growth of popu- 
lation, to drain away into private hands. This is the 
price that we have paid for the persistence of aristo- 
cratic privilege. The work of Cobden, as Cobden knew, 
was only half done. He freed England from the tribute 
of the Corn Tax to the landlord. He did not succeed 
in liberating it from the tribute of an unjust rental. 
Successive Acts for the establishment of Small Holdings 
have merely nibbled at the problem. The Act of 1907 
is the best, but it has served mainly to reveal the true 
nature of the difficulty. Valuation and taxation on 
true value are the two formulae necessary to salvation. 
The question before the electors is whether urban land 
is to remain the treasure-house of the rich, and rural 
land their pleasure ground, or whether the land is to be 
at the disposal of the people—not through violent 
measures of spoliation, but by the fair insistence on 
equitable taxation and the pre-eminent rights of the 
community—whether in the towns it shall furnish its 
due quota to the cost of social progress, and in the rural 
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districts the means of livelihood to a vigorous rustic 
population. 

Fourthly, the question before the electors is whether 
they shall be free to work out their own social salvation. 
The definite campaign against poverty has been insti- 
tuted by the present Government, and the problem of 
the aged is in a fair way of solution. The problems of 
childhood, of helplessness, of sickness, of invalidity, of 
unemployment, lie in the immediate future, and the 
Budget provides the basis for a concerted series of legis- 
lative Acts aimed, no longer at the relief, but at the 
abolition, of the destitute. This great plan the Lords 
have brutally rejected, solely because some of it comes 
out of their own pockets. Posing as the enemies of 
unemployment, they refuse a way out for unemployment, 
just as, posing as patriots, they refuse to pay for “ Dread- 
noughts.’’ We need but the free hand which the aboli- 
tion of the Veto provides us, and we shall give to the 
working-classes a security such as no other nation has 
yet enjoyed. 

Lastly, the question is between the ideal of peaceful 
industrialism and the reign of the soldier. More and 
more clearly the leading spirits on the opposite side 
are leaning to compulsory service, and the German 
panic, engineered at the moment for electoral purposes, 
will, if by a miracle it should succeed now, serve its turn 
later on in forcing the country to submit to German 
military discipline. In our opinion, Mr. Balfour, still 
the titular leader, should be strongly pressed for a de- 
finite declaration on this all-important point. There is 
none other that comes home so closely to every father 
and mother of sons throughout the land. They say that 
every country gets the government that it deserves. If 
the British people elect to surrender their political free- 
dom, to let the Lords tax their food, to maintain the 
land monopoly, to leave the problem of poverty un- 
touched, and to submit themselves and their sons to the 
yoke of conscription, then truly the day of their great- 
ness is over, and they deserve the fate that awaits them. 





THE GAME OF THE OPPOSITION. 


For the old, old game of counting one’s chickens before 
they are hatched the Unionist Press is substituting the 
new and more astute policy of discounting the chickens 
of their rivals before they are hatched. They appa- 
rently anticipate a victory for the people, and they are 
already going about to deprive that victory of its sig- 
nificance. The “Times’’ has discovered that Tariff 
Reform is, after all, a secondary matter. Tariffs can be 
imposed to-day and taken off to-morrow, but a real old 
crusted House of Lords is the slow growth of centuries. 
To produce the fine flower of a Curzon or a Duke of 
Sutherland is not the work of an Act of Parliament. It 
needs centuries of domination, generations of unchecked 
arrogance, long periods of family aggrandisement. Sir 
Wm. Anson, whom we imagine busily engaged in re- 
writing his Law of the Constitution, is already anti- 
cipating a second General Election. It is not enough 
for him that Mr. Asquith, having appealed in the most 
unmistakable terms ever used by a Prime Minister for a 
popular mandate on the constitutional issue, and having 









declared for himself and his colleagues that he will not 
resume office without the requisite guarantee for the 
effective execution of that mandate, should obtain from 
the people the vote of confidence that he demands. This 
apparently unconscious champion of the plébiscite 
already demands a second election to compel the Lords 
to give their assent to the verdict of the first. If the 
second election were in preparation, we suppose that 
Sir W. Anson would begin preparations for it by de- 
manding athird. Lastly, “ Historicus,’’ admitting with 
Sir W. Anson that there are precedents for over-riding 
the veto of the Lords by constitutional methods, an- 
nounces his preference for the more forcible ways of 
1832. Birmingham demonstrations—and shall we add 
Bristol riots?—rather than the threat to create peers 
were the true determining factors, according to this 
authority, in the victory of the first Reform Act. 
After the expected victory of the coming election, he 
will appeal from the House of Commons to the street. 
We are not sure that this ingenious gentleman has taken 
so prudent a course, from his own point of view, as that 
of the constitutional lawyer. 

These tactics must be met with firmness from the 
outset. Fortunately, there is no doubt upon the main 
practical point. Mr. Asquith’s worst enemies do not 
accuse him of obscurity, and he formulated the appeal 
of the Liberal Party to the electors with even more than 
his usual clearness. That appeal may be put in general 
terms in a single question. Are we to govern ourselves 
through the House of Commons, or are we to be 
governed by the House of Lords? If we are to continue 
to govern ourselves through the House of Commons, two 
guarantees become necessary. The first is that the veto 
of the Lords on finance, as set up for the first time on 
November 30th, shall be wholly swept away and the 
exclusive power of the House of Commons restored. The 
second is that the veto on legislation, tolerated until it 
has been pushed to the intolerable point, shall be re 
duced to such dimensions as will ensure the ultimate 
supremacy of the popular will. Both these guarantees 
will require legislation, and it is sanction from the 
people for such legislation that Mr. Asquith demands. 
A majority in his favor, be it great or small, will be a 
majority for the specified constitutional reconstruction. 

But, our opponents remark, this legislation will 
itself require the consent of the House of Lords, and 
how is this to be obtained? When the necessary Bill is 
sent up to the Lords, they will, we are to suppose, 
reject it, and what then? Sir Wm. Anson would have 
us fall back on a second election. But to what end? 
If the Lords ignore the plain result of one election, why 
should they treat a second election any better? The 
question resolves itself into a contest between the House 
of Commons, backed, on the present hypothesis, by the 
people, fresh with all the authority of a popular man- 
date, and the irresponsible House. In case of absolute 
obduracy, there remains nothing for it but to put into 
force the weapons, cumbrous, but nevertheless sufficient, 
which the Constitution provides. ‘ Historicus’’ seems 
to think that the creation of new Peers is an appeal to 
force. It is rather one of those ultimate devices of the 
Constitution by which the appeal to force may be 
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avoided. We do not believe for a moment that the 
Lords will force us to flood their benches with some 
hundreds of new Peers. But if anybody is offended by 
such creations, it need not be the mass of the people. It 
will just be the Peers themselves, whose social prestige, 
already lowered by their own public appearances, will 
be further diminished by the cheapening of the title. 
There is nothing in this cheapening to give us pause as 
democrats. 
we scotch the peerage in doing so. Nor do we need any 
further popular mandate for the purpose. This elec- 
tion, if it gives us a majority, is our mandate. 

It may be said that the power so to deal with the 
House of Lords will be withheld from the Liberal 
Government. In that case once again we know from 
Mr. Asquith’s speech what the attitude of himself and 
his colleagues will be. They will decline to resume office. 
The Liberal Party goes into permanent Opposition until 
the Constitutional grievance is redressed. It is an alter- 
native which we shall deeply regret. We only prefer 
Nor do we think that 


the days of Opposition would last long. 


it to the unreal tenure of power. 
Powerful forces 
are at work in the democracy. New hopes have been 
kindled, and have caught the imagination of the people. 
They those demands which 
Mr. Lloyd George has helped them to formulate, and 
the time will come when they will renew their assault 
on political privilege and the land monopoly with re- 
doubled vigor. Politics will become not less, but 
more, democratic, and though it may take us longer to 


will not cease from 


make a beginning with social reform, we shall act more 
swiftly when the time comes. 

There remains the possibility of compromise, of 
which “ Historicus’’ hints. On the point of principle 
there can be no yielding. We shall tolerate, if we get 
our mandate, no “ reform ’’ of the House of Lords which 
would leave it as conservative and one-sided as ever, 
though a little more modern in appearance. Any changes 
that we can accept must be such as to secure the supre- 
macy of the people—not in the insincere sense which 
enables a Second Chamber to wear down an attack by 
insisting on successive elections on every single measure 
that it dislikes, but in a sense which will at least hold 
If the 
Conservative leaders have any proposals to put forward 
in this sense, we have no doubt that they will be atten- 
tively considered. But any such proposals must accept 
the primary principle that the deliberate decision of the 
people, now to be expressed in the clear-cut issues pre- 
sented by Mr. Asquith, must be taken as a definite 


and conclusive reply. The nation is not to be compelled 
to speak twice. 


the scale even between progress and reaction. 





THE VINDICATION OF FREE TRADE. 


A more triumphant vindication of Free Trade than the 
ordeal of the last two years could not have been devised. 
For the finances of the country have been subjected to 
the severest strain by a conjunction of economic mis- 
fortunes and the malicious devices of an unscrupulous 
political campaign. First came the waves of commercial 
depression set in motion by the financial collapse of the 





We may have to create more Peers, but ° 





great Protectionist nation of the West. Following close 
in the wake of the depression came bad harvests, shorten- 
ing the supplies and raising the prices of food and of 


some of the raw materials of our staple manufactures. 
Though the sufferings of the working-classes were 
definitely worse in Protectionist countries like Germany 
and the United States than in this country, the un- 
employment and distress of our workers in the last two 
years have been eagerly exploited by our new Protec- 
In the misfortunes of their country, these 
They 
have seized every chance to retard the recovery of trade, 


tionists. 
“ patriots’ thought to find their opportunity. 
and to embarrass the public finance. The whole case for 
Tariff Reform has been built up on a malicious libelling 
of British trade. They have painted Britain as a doomed 
country, filled with decaying industries and unemployed 
workers, robbed of her foreign markets by abler and 
more enterprising nations, a mere dumping ground for 
the surplus goods of her more prosperous neighbors. 
No sane, well-informed business men, Lords Rothschild 
and Revelstoke inform us, will any longer look at 
English was 
threatened, now it is the foundations of property that 
are sapped! 


investments. Two years ago trade 
To this commercial and financial scare our 
Protectionists have added the infamous contrivance of 
a war panic. This wicked device was adopted for three 
reasons: first, to wear down Free Trade finance by a 
new demand for enormous expenditure on armaments ; 
secondly, to divert the nation and the Government from 
a popular policy of social reform ; and, lastly, to enforce 
the necessity of entrusting the guidance of the State to 
a party that believed in force alone. 

A Free Trade that has survived all this foul weather 
may surely claim to be a sound conservative finance. 
For, in spite of all the campaign of lies, the steady re- 
vival of our foreign and domestic trade is bearing ample 
testimony to the ability of a Free Trade Budget to meet 
all the needs of our national expenditure. But, though 
the preservation of the State is the first object of 
Free Trade finance, it is not the only object. Our 
Budget is but progressive, 
finance. It has sown new seeds of taxation which 
will, in the years to come, yield a constant and 
a growing increase, securing for the first time to the 
public service some considerable share of the unearned 
wealth which flows in abundant streams from the 
toil of the workers and the needs of a growing popula- 
tion into the laps of the favored few. The valuation of 
land and the registration of super-wealth, which are the 
instruments of this progressive finance, are hated objects 
to our Protectionists, who rightly recognise in them 
the frustration of their dearest hopes. For it is 
hardly credible that a people who shall once have ex- 
perienced the facility with which all ordinary increases 
of national expenditure can be met by recourse to these 
just and fruitful expedients, will ever be misled into the 
crooked path of food taxes. 

The finance of the Budget is, however, not only 
conservative and progressive; it is directly productive. 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. George have, in their recent 
speeches, reinforced this aspect of their policy. The 


not only conservative, 








Budget is to be taken as inseparable from the Develop- 
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ment Bill, and both are organically related to the fuller 
scheme of industrial and social reform which Mr. 
Churchill in recent speeches has unfolded with so much 
eloquence and prescience. All the proposals for insurance 
against invalidity and unemployment, remedies for 
pauperism and destitution, and the expansive doctrine 
of the national standard of work and wages, as em- 
bodied in Wages Boards and other provisions against 
sweating, the whole of the new constructive policy con- 
nected with small holdings, and the development of neg- 
lected natural resources, the provision of ampler, better, 
cheaper transport—all this new social and industrial 
policy rests on the finance of the Budget. Hitherto 
Free Trade was too closely linked with Jaissez faire, 
a refusal of the State to take its 
with individual the 
of national trade and the provision of economic 
opportunities. The first steps in this new Liberal policy 
have already been taken in the Small Holdings Act, in 
Old Age Pensions, Wages Boards, Labor Exchanges. 
These are not mere promises, but actual achievements, 
and they commit and impel every future Liberal Govern- 
ment to enlargements of these constructive reforms. 

Such is the evident, tangible case for our new Free 
Trade finance. What have our new Protectionists to 
offer in reply? A mere wilderness of contradictory specula- 
tive promises, as futile of fulfilment as the Old Age Pen- 
sions they kept dangling for fifteen years before a deluded 
electorate. Every day, as the election draws nearer, more 
and more responsible leaders are led to utter ever wilder 
extravagances as to the efficacy of this panacea. Out of 
the product of their gentle tariff they are willing to 
guarantee Old Age Pensions on a more liberal scale, free- 
hold farms for all who want them, with cheap State 
credit for their working, an unemployed and a Poor Law 
policy at least as expensive as any we propose, and a naval 
and military equipment which will cost many millions 
a year more than we spend at present. All this is to be 
done without any of the “ predatory ’’ taxes upon land 
or licences or the monstrous super-taxes upon incomes or 
estates, and without increasing the existing burden of 
taxation for the workers. 


share, along 


enterprise, in development 


A trifling duty upon foreign 
foods, a little more upon foreign manufactured goods, 
grave Conservative statesmen have the effrontery to 
assure the electorate, will provide all the additional 
revenue required for the service of the country. We are 
to accept the assurance of Lord Milner that the foreigner 
will pay, of Lord Curzon that import duties will not in- 
crease the costs of production in our industries, while Mr. 
Balfour has been goaded to commit himself to the state- 
ment that by a tariff we can not only “ increase the total 
of the income there is to distribute,” but that “ Tariff 
Reform, if reasonably carried out, will increase and 
greatly increase employment for the working classes of 
this country.’’ What these gentlemen will not vouchsafe 
is any intelligible explanation of the actual processes by 
which these wonderful results are to be achieved. Mr. 
Churchill, using the best and latest official figures, has 
expressly challenged them to show how a tariff upon 
their proposed scale of charges can provide a sum even 
approaching the current requirements of the State. No 





answer is vouchsafed, nothing but empty, rotund, dog- 
matic asseverations. To these, and to the lying placards 
which deface the hoardings, they apparently trust for 
deceiving the electorate. But their contempt for the 
working-class intelligence, even in London, is misjudged. 
Working-class voters will not tread delicately amid the 
mazes of economic problems concerning the incidence of 
taxes. But they will bring their rude instinctive judg- 
ment to bear upon the situation. Where they see this 
brave array of lords, landowners, brewers, and all the men 
of wealth and privilege, shouting for food taxes, and for 
a big army and navy to fight Germany, they will reckon 
up the business with sufficient accuracy. The working- 
classes will elect this House of Commons. Now there is 
not any one important working-class leader in this 
country, or any working-class organisation, that is not 
solid in its adhesion to the Budget and its rejection of 
Protection. This knowledge gives us confidence in the 
issue of the election. 





THE CHARACTER OF THE INDIAN POLICE. 


which Mr. 
Mackarness has furnished in two letters to prove that 
torture is still used by the Indian police must have 
seemed, were it not for the documents he cited, wildly 


To most of our readers the evidence 


improbable, or typical at the most only of some except- 
ionally backward region. Englishmen who eschew the 
excesses of patriotic self-praise are not prone as a rule 
to indulge in extravagant optimism about the merits and 
The discontent of the 


educated classes is now a fact which no one can ignore; 


successes of our rule in India. 


the lack of sympathy between rulers and ruled is 
generally admitted ; our failure to undertake the work 
of elementary education is widely recognised and as 
widely deplored; the burden of armaments and the 
pressure of taxation have vexed and preoccupied genera- 
But 
in most of our minds the belief that we have assured 


tion after generation of governors and viceroys. 


peace, banished internecine war, established regular 
justice, and built up a massive structure of order and 
law, figures as the justification for our original conquest 
It rests on force, but force at 
least has brought such blessings as strength can give, 


and our continued rule. 


security, discipline, and a civilised administration. A 
vast work remains to be done, but the foundation—such 
is the common view of educated and liberal minds— 
stands broad and firm, and the structure may, after this 
week, begin to rise visibly before us. That is not an un- 
critical optimism, but to even this chastened satisfaction 
the facts which Mr. Mackarness has cited are calculated 
to administer a shock. There is work enough for the 
teacher, the statesman and the economist to achieve; 
but they labor in vain if the basic and elementary func- 
For 
our part, the revelations in these letters are not wholly 
a matter for surprise. Some ten years ago we chanced, 
in a cursory reading of an unimportant book of travels, 
upon one of those accidental illuminations which are 
apt to be so much more impressive than any deliberate 


tions of the police stand in need of civilisation. 
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exposure. The writer, an English lady who had no 
interest in politics, and professed no sympathy for the 
natives, related quite casually how in camping among 
the hills her jewels were stolen. One of her servants 
was suspected, and in order to obtain a confession the 
Indian police resorted, apparently as a matter of course, 
to torture. Shocked and surprised, the lady questioned 
her Anglo-Indian friends, and was assured by them thatin 
dealing with Indians it was unfortunately necessary to 
adopt Oriental methods. But it is quite superfluous to search 
for casual avowals. The defects of its police have been 
for generations well known to the Indian Government, 
and as frankly admitted. In 1832 a Select Committee 
found that the subordinate members of the Company’s 
police were “corrupt, inefficient, and oppressive,’’ and 
that their superiors exercised no adequate supervision. 
In 1855 it was necessary to appoint a Special Commission 
to deal with the flagrant scandal of torture in Madras. 
A fresh and comprehensive reform was attempted in 
1861. But it was left to Lord Curzon to appoint the 
Commission which in 1903 signed the most pessimistic 
and comprehensive report of all. 

There are few more candid and depressing documents 
in all the literature of blue-books than this Report. It 
is such an indictment as one might expect from a young 
revolutionary Government reporting on the abuses that 
had flourished under the despotism it had overthrown. 
One would have felt no surprise if one had come upon it 
in the Italian archives, and discovered that it was a re- 
port made to Cavour on the condition of Lombardy or 
the Papal States at the moment of their incorporation 
in the new kingdom of Italy. It is not an exposure of a 
few abuses, of certain defects in organisation, or of the 
backwardness of individual provinces. It is a compre- 
hensive condemnation of the whole Indian police, men 
and officers alike, on grounds the most elementary which 
could be alleged. It begins by citing the opinion of the 
late Sir John Woodburn, that the police of the province 
of Bengal, which he governed in 1901, is in round terms 
“dishonest and tyrannical.’’ It avows that this is the 
general opinion of officials and natives alike all over 
India, and it boldly adopts that opinion as itsown. The 
rank and file are ignorant, underpaid, totally unfit for the 
detective duties which they are none the less set to per- 
form, brutal in their handling of the people, and shame- 
lessly and almost universally corrupt. Grade by grade 
it extends the same condemnation, with hardly a reserve, 
to the native officers. Every complainant must pay them 
a fee; more money is extorted as the investigation pro- 
ceeds, whole villages are laid under tribute, and the 
pressure is kept up by threats of evil consequences to the 
victim and his women, and by “severe and degrading 
measures of restraint.” The “illicit gains” of some 
police stations are described as “almost incredible.” 
Charges, we are told, are “ bolstered up by false evi- 
dence,” and the people very naturally “dread the 
police,” and avoid so far as possible all contact or co- 
operation with them. The few English officers are 
honest, and occasionally they are efficient. But they 
rarely know the vernacular ; and in dealing with natives 
they are “ not accessible or even courteous,” and they are 
“too often inclined to support their subordinates in an 








unreasonable manner.” On the special question of the 
use of torture the Commission was a little less positive :— 
Suspects and innocent persons are bullied and 
threatened into giving information they are supposed to 
possess. The police officer, owing to want of detective 
ability or to indolence, directs his efforts to procure con- 
fessions by improper inducement, by threats, and by 
moral pressure. Actual physical torture is now rarely 
resorted to; but it is easy, under the conditions of 
Indian society, and having regard to the character of 
the people, to exercise strong pressure and great cruelty 
without having recourse to such physical violence as 
leaves its traces on the body of the victim. 
The evidence which Mr. Mackarness has produced in- 
clines us to suspect that on this one point the Commission, 
so unsparing and so critical in all else, has understated 
the facts. What is serious is not so much that recent 
and cruel instances of the use of torture to procure con- 
fession have been brought to light. The grave evil is 
rather that when they were exposed by the independent 
judges of the highest courts in the land, the police 
authorities and the Executive set themselves to frustrate 
the investigation, and to whitewash the police. If, even 
in so grave a matter as this, the officials at the head of 
the police are disposed to “ support their subordinates. in 


’ 


an unreasonable manner,’’ we lack guarantees against 
the occurrence of torture and the impunity of those who 
use it. 

When the Police Commission reported in 1903, the 
political crisis had hardly begun. 


what part this uncivilised police must thave had in 


To-day it is obvious 


aggravating the unrest when agitation became acute. 
To the average native of India the Government is not 
the impartial and honest Englishman at the head of the 
machine, the magistrate or collector, who reckons his 
subjects in fractions of a million. The Government is 
to him primarily the harsh and venal policeman, who 
levies bribes upon him, threatens his women, lays tribute 
on his village, fabricates evidence, and holds in reserve 
the weapons of degrading imprisonment and, in the last 
resort, of torture. The science, the power of organisa- 
tion, the prestige, the personal honor, of his white rulers 
are so many assets which render the unworthy rule of 
the native subordinate possible, while they do not suc- 
ceed in making it tolerable. When once the agitation 
had become formidable, it was on the eyes and ears 
of this police that the Anglo-Indian Government has 
had to rely for its information. By its evidence sum- 
mary trials have been conducted, and on its informa- 
tion the leaders of the advanced parties have been de- 
ported untried. The Commission proposed many re- 
forms in discipline, education, recruitment, and pro- 
cedure. But it was left to its unofficial native member, 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga, to insist once more on the 
single indispensable reform which can alone give security 
for justice in India—the separation of the magistrature 
from the executive. So long as the magistrate in any 
degree directs this police, shares. responsibility for its 
defects, and prepares the cases which he or his colleagues 
must judge, there can be no independent check either 
in criminal or in political cases upon the shortcomings 
of his venal and prejudiced subordinates. 

In a crisis when the purity of the tribunals which have 
to try educated men for political crimes is all-important, 
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this reform ranks second only to the establishment of 
the beginnings of representative government. A failure 
in our judicial procedure may well contribute to a vin- 
dictive resentment which may set in motion a campaign 
of terrorism. The assassination of Mr. Jackson at 
Christmas has come nearer to causing a panic in Anglo- 
Indian opinion than any of the earlier crimes of the 
extremists. Yet there is for this outrage an explana- 
tion which makes it at least intelligible. Mr. Jackson, 
an official who combined executive with judicial duties, 
had to judge an Indian writer, Mr. Savarkar, accused 
of publishing seditious poems. He passed on him, a 
young man, the sentence of imprisonment for life, with 
the confiscation of all his goods. Had public opinion or 
his superiors intervened, the tragedy might have been 
averted. But Mr. Jackson was singled out for promo- 
It was then that the friends of the young man 
whom he had condemned to a living death for a crime 
How 


can we appeal with hope to moderate opinion in India to 


tion. 
of opinion made their cruel and vengeful protest. 


support order and civilisation against terrorism, unless 
we first take measures to separate the administration of 
justice from the associations of the police? There is 
no case for censure or recrimination. The system which 
our generation has inherited in India is the heirloom of 
a haphazard conquest, and the legacy of a long neglect. 
Lord Morley, with a bold and statesmanlike conception 
of his task, has hitherto fixed his attention on the larger 
and more obyiously political aspects of the problem. 
Habit, prejudice, and the clog of finance stand in the 
way of this judicial reform. Already a beginning, and 
a very promising beginning, has been made in the work 
of freeing executive officers from judicial duties. The 
misfortune of Lord Morley’s position is that swift reforms 
in a tangle so complicated are hardly possible, and that 
he inherits a task which inert predecessors too long 
neglected. But in the present temper of India the evils 
of swift action are less evident than the manifest disaster 
of delay. An autocracy, even if it must postpone the whole 
work of organic reform, has at least the power to 
anticipate some of the benefits of reconstruction, by a 
stern resolve to impose its will upon subordinates, and 
to punish officials who show a tenderness towards the 
worse abuses of an uncivilised police. 





THE HUMBUG OF “TARIFF REFORM.” 


Ir is only possible to establish Protection by whispering 
into the ear of one class of producer a pledge which is 
at once broken by a pledge to another class, or, as Mr. 
Churchill well puts it, “ by seeking to buy the vote of 
one district by selling the industry of another.’’ In 
other words, it is a proposal, not to protect national 
production, but to protect some national industries and 
workers at the cost of others, and it is through the 
selection of protected businesses and the exclusion of 
sacrificed trades that the corrupt warfare of interests 
called “ Tariff Reform ’’ proceeds. We have just come 
across a concrete example of this falsehood which ex- 
poses in a flash the general working of the process. A 
few months ago a seat was won for Protection at Ber- 








mondsey by a promise to tax leather, Bermondsey being 
a constituency where the leather trade flourishes. 
To-day, in addition to a second contest waged in 
Bermondsey, an electoral battle is being fought in 
Norwich, which has no leather trade, but has a large 
industry in boot-making. The Tory candidates at 
Norwich are “ Tariff Reformers,’’ who make the stock 
complaint that English markets are being “ flooded with 
the manufactured goods of foreign nations.’’ As it 
happens, the three special kinds of manufactured 
articles with which Norwich is “ flooded ’’ for its own 
As the “ Eastern 
Daily Press ’’’ points out, the more sweeping the tide of 
importation the busier these Norwich industries become. 
Having been made unpleasantly aware of these facts, the 
Protectionist candidates proceed to qualify. “We fully 
recognise,’ they say, “the need for care and caution, 
especially in framing a tariff in the case of partly manu- 
factured goods,” and, they add, “ proposals likely to pre- 
judice any Norwich industries would be utterly incon- 
sistent with the whole object of Tariff Reform.” 

In other words, these gentlemen propose to exempt 
imported paper, wire, and leather, especially leather, from 
all taxes, because they know that without this pledge thou- 
sands of Norwich operatives, moved by the commonest in- 
But 
when they say that the taxation of such articles iscontrary 
to the whole object of Tariff Reform, theystate what is not 
true. 


good are leather, paper, and wire. 


stincts of self-preservation, will vote against them. 


This will immediately appear should the result of 
the election be the return of two Protectionists for Nor- 
In that 
case the coming Parliament will at least contain two 


wich and one Protectionist for Bermondsey. 


members of the Tory Party pledged to exempt leather, 
and one member of the Tory Party pledged to tax it. 
The Bermondsey representative would at once be snowed 
under. The vote of one Norwich Protectionist would 
be neutralised by his Bermondsey colleague, and the 
general issue whether the leather trade or the boot 
trade should win would depend on the respective 
Mr. Churchill, 
in his letter to the Liberal candidate for Leicester, 
shows that the 10 per 
which the Bermondsey Protectionist votes, will mean an 
addition of £200,000 to the Leicester manufacturers’ bill 
for cost of material, and 3s. a week on the wage of the 


lobbying power of the two interests. 


cent. tax on leather for 


Norwich can work out the 
We have no doubt that 
on hundreds of Tory platforms to-day one set of local 


average Leicester operative. 
corresponding sum for herself. 


Protectionists is thus giving away the case of another set. 
But when in one breath these deceivers of the people pro- 
claim their intention to tax the foreigner, and in another 
propose the exemption of special industries dependent on 
foreign supplies, they show their knowledge of the fact 
that in truth it is the home industry which is taxed. 








HOW IT STRIKES A CONTEMPORARY. 


Ir is possible to-day, with the aid of canvassing results, 
to supplement the always uncertain guide of public 
meetings ; to estimate “ How the Election strikes a con- 
temporary ”’: 


the issues, the appeals, and counter- 
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appeals as they affect various classes of a mixed East- 
End constituency. 

The first thing to notice is that here, as I expect 
elsewhere through London, the illusion of the reference 
of the Budget to the people has already vanished. The 
Conservatives never mention the Budget, and, so far as 
is possible, refuse all discussion of the House of Lords. 
“ A Voice’’ sometimes brings them back to realities; 
but for his disconcerting influence their sole topics would 
be the weakness of the British Navy, the strength and 
determination of Germany, “ Work for All,’’ by a tariff 
in which taxes on imported motor-cars loom larger than 
taxes on bread: combined with roseate pictures of Ger- 
many and America as the working-man’s paradise, and 
dolorous pictures of the decline and fall of Great 
Britain. Unfortunately for them, however, “ voices ”’ 
seem maliciously determined that they shall explain why 
the Lords threw out the Budget: and this is a difficult 
explanation, to a working-class audience. 

Amongs the skilled artizans the tide is running full 
and strong against the Lords and in favor of the Finance 
Bill. Here opinion is certainly more solid, united, and 
enthusiastic against the Tories, even than it was four 
years ago. I doubt if the constitutional distinction 
between the rejection of a Finance Bill and the rejection 
of an ordinary Bill counts for very much. It is anti- 
Lord feeling in general: a kind of contemptuous anger 
against the hereditary Chamber. It is very far from 
content with the abolition or limitation of the “ Veto.”’ 
It wants to sweep the whole affair away—lock, stock, 
and barrel. It regards the Lords as the enemies of the 
people. This feeling must have been deep in the blood 
before this manifestation, for the Election is merely 
setting match to tinder. It does not in the least fear 
Single-Chamber Government. It will acquiesce in a 
Second Chamber so long as that Chamber is elective. 
But it will have nothing to do with an hereditary Second 
Chamber, and its only doubt is due to some uncertainty 
whether, as a matter of fact, the Liberals mean business 
in the matter. 

All this feeling is, of course, greatly assisted by the 
utterances of Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, and others, in 
the claims they are making against the Commons. The 
defenders of the Lords have been a godsend to the lovers 
of progress. 

A certain number of Conservatives, and more of 
the “doubtful”’ working-class voters, have come into 
the Liberal ranks on this Lords question. This 
reinforcement is not confined to the artisans, but 
includes also some of the middle classes. I find, for 
example, two foremen in a local factory who pronounce 
themselves keen ‘Tariff Reformers, with faith un- 
dismayed, but who to-day are voting for the Budget and 
against the Lords. Here is a letter from another con- 
vinced Tariff Reformer :— 

*‘Land taxation and the imposition of tariffs are two new 
and different principles of taxation; and it is quite possible for 
an elector to be in favor of both principles. My own belief is 
this: whichever party gets into power in 1910, Tariff Reform 
will come into operation within five years, unless some great 
international upheaval takes place in the meantime. On the 
other hand, land taxation and the reduction of the power of 


the Lords is the chance of a lifetime. Its ‘ opportuneness,’ 
giving as it does the chance of establishing once and for all 


the power of the Democracy, makes it of such importance that | 


it transcends all other considerations whatever.” 


With the unskilled laborer, amongst whom there is 
much unemployment, the constitutional question does 
not bulk so largely. He has been so accustomed to 
assume that neither Lords nor Commons can help him in 
the least, or, indeed, have any desire to help him, that 
he does not distinguish between the supremacy of the 





one or the other. Here was the class which I thought 
might be gained by Tariff Reform, with its promise of 
more employment. But I find that any gain from such 
a promise is more than balanced by fear of the food 
taxes. I find here the same fundamental, persistent, 
immovable condemnation of a tax on bread. It is not 
produced by argument. It cannot be shaken by argu- 
ment. It lies in the mind and conviction of the man, 
and especially of the woman, in a region beyond and 
behind argument. It is probably some inherited con- 
viction, beaten into the fibre of the mind by the 
experience of Corn Law Days. Manipulate statistics as 
much as you please, promise to take off compensating 
taxes on sugar or tea or tobacco, assert that the foreigner 
pays: It is all no good. “ You didn’t ought to tax bread,’’ 
remains as a kind of ultimate bedrock of belief. 

That belief will always save England from so- 
called “ Tariff Reform.’’ 

One great surprise to me has been the enormous 
popularity of the Old Age Pensions—the gratitude to the 
Government for the Old Age Pension system. I should 
have expected that in the country. I did not expect it 
in the towns where the chances of survival to seventy 
are so small, and where the pensioners who actually 
exist are lost among the crowd. This is not a selfish 
feeling, a personal satisfaction at a gift of income assured 
to the individual after the age of seventy. It is far 
more a general emotional sense that something good at 
last has come to the weak and helpless, that Government, 
for the first time in history, has really taken upon itself 
to look after those who have no other friends. The pro- 
found hatred of the Poor Law, of inspectors of all kinds, 
of Charity Organisation and all the apparatus of grudg- 
ing and scrutinising aid, has made this boon more than 
usually popular. The universality of it is the feature 
that touches the imagination—that every old man or old 
woman over seventy without means of support shall re- 
ceive it as of right is just the kind of liberality which the 
workman approves. He is always generous and reckless 
in charity. He goes surety for a friend and is sold up 
next day; he lends when he has nothing of his own; he 
gives when his own table is bare. Posters were issued 
from authority exhibiting a vision of a village scene with 
an old couple sitting outside the cottage door in the 
light of the setting sun. I ordered but a few of these, as 
I thought they would be more congruous with rural than 
with urban realities. I found that most of those who 
chose posters to exhibit—and our electors chose their own 
posters—wanted this particular picture. The spectacle, 
hanging in the windows of dingy, mean, narrow streets, 
overshadowed by the fumes of the factory, of this vision of 
a remote countryside and a tranquil ending to labor, 
excited feelings at once pathetic and triumphant. 

I believe also that it is a real fact, and not mere idle 
flattery, that the bulk of the working-men are quite will- 
ing to spare the extra halfpenny they pay on tobacco, 
when they know that it goes to the Old Age Pension 
scheme. I have heard no complaints at all of the tobacco 
or whisky tax, nor have such been reported by canvassers. 
The Tory attempt to make rather ignoble capital out of 
these “ burdens ”’ has altogether failed. 

The smaller traders are very largely in favor of Tariff 
Reform. That is one of the curiosities of this election: 
for they would seem to be the classes under any condi- 
tions least likely to benefit. But they are being very 
severely hit by competition amongst themselves and by 
competition with big business and co-operative concerns, 
and they seem to feel a vague idea that some kind of 
benefit might result from some kind of change. They 
are inclined to be afraid of developments along 
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“ Socialistic”” lines. So many of them fall back upon 
the general if inexplicable hope that “ Better Times ”’ 
may be given by a tariff, and some of the increased pros- 
perity flow into their store. 

The “ Naval Scare” seems to have fallen absolutely 
flat. I am not aware of a vote that will be changed by 
it. If Mr. Blatchford had written out his terrors in any 
other paper but the “ Daily Mail,” he would have been 
listened to. But the combination of the two seems more 
than even the Socialists can stand, 


and his name 
is received to-day with groans. And the Naval 
Scare has been killed by the rejection of the 
Budget. The workmen openly scoff at a body of 


panic-mongers who first demand “ Dreadnoughts,’’ then 
refuse the money to pay for them, then demand more. 
They believe that if really the upper classes were as much 
afraid as they appear to be, they would have passed super 
tax, death duties, land taxes, and all the rest of them, 
sooner than let the “ Dreadnoughts’’ be unbuilt. They 
cannot understand the parsimony and selfishness (as it 
appears to them) on the one hand, the wild call for end- 
less expenditure on the other. 

“Talk Unemployment ’’ was the advice given by 
one of those frantic journalists who have been egging on 
the Tory Party to its destruction. ‘“ Talk Unemploy- 
ment ’’ is the advice which I would give to every speaker 
at every meeting during the next fortnight. The 
Government’s national scheme for the settlement of the 
unemployed problem is far the most popular item in its 
whole policy. Explain the apparatus of alleviation as 
outlined in the Government programme—the Labor 
Exchanges for registering and finding work—the 
Development Grants adjusting remunerative Government 
work in times of scarcity—the insurance pay in the 
scheme. Explain how this may operate, in answer to 
the question, “ What is a man to do who is willing to 
work, and can’t find work, and doesn’t want to fall 
to charity?’’ Explain that the Budget would have 
launched this scheme with three millions of money, and 
that money has been refused by the Lords. You will 
see a unanimous enthusiasm, you will find a new note 
of anger in the attitude towards the Lords: you will see 
the vague promises of Tariff Reform, smeared with the 
food tax, melting into air—into thin air. This, and 
the Pensions, and the promise of the sickness insurance, 
are responsible for a new attitude of the working people 
towards the governing authority—an attitude of grati- 
tude, confidence, hope. 

Villadom all round London will largely vote Tory, 
except where Nonconformity spreads enlightenment and 
a freer spirit, or where voters have repudiated the 
domination of the “ Daily Telegraph ”’ and the halfpenny 
yellow papers. I may be quite blind in my estimates, 
but I cannot see why any other part should go from us. 
Every morning I read the frantic ravings of the Tory 
Press, daily more shrill in screaming, like the prophets 
of Baal crying and cutting themselves with stones, 
leaping on the altars which they have made. Every 
afternoon in acres of poor streets, I find “no voice 
nor any that regarded.’’ The Lords have committed 
suicide, and have dragged down the Tory Party with 
them to a common ruin. They have no case which can 
be stated to a working-class audience. They seem to be 
choked alike by their virtues and their vices. To-day I 
feel to their advocacy as Mr. Henry James felt to the 
Confederats States when he visited Richmond. Before 
I came I knew there was a cause which had lost. After 


I left I knew there was a cause which could never have 
won. 


C. F. G. Masterman, 








A SURVEY OF THE CONSTITUENCIES. 

By One Wao Has Been Rovunp THEm. 
On the eve of a general election prophecy speaks with 
the tongues of Babel. From Highbury we learn that 
we are engaged in a fight in which Tariff Reform is 
certain to win; from Whittinghame that we are on the 
threshold of a fight in which Unionism must win— 
sooner or later. A bookish journal of indeterminate 
politics sees in its dreams a clear Unionist majority of 
at least a hundred. Other witnesses—and these of the 
most unspotted Toryism—predict either a milder 
cataclysm or else none at all. Some are even of opinion 
that the Opposition may come back still an Opposition. 
Others, while admitting that the Government may and 
probably will survive its plunge into the cauldron, hope 
to see it emerge as something less than a Government— 
that is, in a condition so maimed and crippled as to be 
at the mercy, not, indeed, of its foes, but of sectional 
groups of its friends. Seldom can conjecture have been 
at once so diversified and so lop-sided. It all hinges 
on the question of how many Liberal seats are to be 
lost, never for a moment on the counter-question of 
how many Tory seats are to be won. The polls, we may 
be sure, will adjust the balance on a more equitable 
principle. 

In this election, it may be urged, the Opposition 
have nothing to lose, and you cannot unclothe the legs 
of a Highlander. No; but, failing the garment, you 
may hew off the limbs. All Oppositions, whether 
vigorous or feeble, have invariably suffered a certain 
amount of damage in general elections. Usually the 
factor is dismissed in advance, as one of no fixed value, or 
as otherwise negligible. Doubtless Mr. Gladstone had 
so dismissed it when, in his calculations for the election 
of 1892, he arrived, as Lord Morley has told us, at a 
comfortable Liberal majority of from eighty to a 
hundred. By the accepted canons of the prophetic 
game Mr. Gladstone was not only right but almost mira- 
eulously right. He gained eighty seats, and if only the 
process had stopped there his majority would have been 
ninety-two. Unfortunately the other side gained seats 
as well—as many as twenty-six—and owing to this 
unlooked-for check the rotund ninety-two dwindled into 
a meagre forty. The truth is that the other side, 
whether Liberal or Tory, always does win seats. Even 
at the last election, in the high flood of Liberal 
prosperity, the Unionists snatched fourteen such 
trophies from the victorious party. In 1895, a year of 
Liberal eclipse, the consolations of the vanquished in- 
cluded as many as twenty prizes wrested from the Tory 
victor. And in the abysmal Khaki election of 1900 
the discomfited Liberals actually won almost as many 
seats as their assailants—for in that election, it will be 
remembered, the Government of the day were the attack- 
ing force. In the end the difference between the rival 
parties in seats lost and gained was only two, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s captures numbering thirty-eight and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s thirty-six. As with Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1892, so in 1900. Mr. Chamberlain had been 
counting only his own chickens. When these came to 
be hatched they were to yield “not an ordinary, but 
an overwhelming, majority.’’ Up to a point the ambi- 
tion was gratified, and all would have turned out as 
planned but for the intrusion of what one may call the 
law of electoral compensation. 

Here, then, is a factor that must clearly be taken 
into account in any forecast of the election of 1910. A 
Minister was pointing out the other day that even if 
the Opposition won the hundred seats on which they had 
set their hearts they would still be in a minority of 150. 
So they would if this were a net win. If, on the other 


hand, the calculation is one-sided—and most of the esti- 
mates that have hitherto appeared have borne that 
appearance—then the true inference is that the Opposi- 
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tion are reckoning on being in a minority of nearer 200 
than 150. Of course they will win a certain number of 
seats, and undoubtedly they will lose a certain number, 
equal, in all probability, to at least a fifth of their 
gains. A survey of their holdings in the expiring Par- 
liament shows their tenure to be precarious in more 
than a score of instances, extending from Scotland to 
Devonshire. Seats are to be won by the Government, 
not only in the Glasgow district, but also in the East of 
Scotland,in several of the Northern Counties of England, 
including Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, and 
Northumberland, in the Western Counties, in London 
itself, and in one or two of the Home Counties. 
Possibly, too, Ireland may send some slight reinforce- 
ment to its eniguous Liberal representation. Only in 
Wales can the Opposition say with certainty that they 
have all to win and nothing to lose. 

Meanwhile, the signs everywhere seem to be point- 
ing to a Liberal triumph so emphatic that the little less 
or the little more may fail to be of much account. An 
experienced observer recently predicted that the election 
would reveal a “rush’’ one way or the other, but 
probably in favor of the Government, or, rather, against 
the House of Lords. This was before that body had 
committed itself to the destruction of the Budget. Till 
then, feeling in the country had appeared to be poised 
rather tremulously between the rival parties. All that 
was wanted to tilt the balance was the slightest touch, 
certainly not such a jolt as that of which we are now 
witnessing the consequences. British conservatism 
might have reconciled itself to one innovation ; it might 
even have acquiesced in Tariff Reform as an experiment. 
The capital error lay in the attempt at a double innova- 
tion—in the endeavor to carry a fiscal by a constitutional 
revolution. For there can be no doubt that the con- 
stitutional question now stands out as the master issue 
of the elections. Especially is this the case in the great 
urban centres. Next to the mercurial shifts and dodges 
with which the men who provoked the quarrel have 
sought to obscure their own action, the most striking 
feature of the struggle, to those who have been watch- 
ing it at close quarters, has been the iron tenacity with 
which the mass of electors have insisted on keeping our 
titled contortionists to the point. Perhaps it is in the 
North that the wave of resentment has reached its 
height, more particularly in Yorkshire, though almost 
to an equal degree in Lancashire. South and West and 
East the wave beats more fitfully, yet still with a gather- 
ing momentum, which old electioneering hands can only 
compare to the roaring sluices of 1906. As in that 
fateful year, so again in 1910, Birmingham seems likely 
to serve the purpose in the Midlands of a Unionist 
breakwater. There our new revolutionaries “ sit secure 
in their fastness and listen to the wind upon the hill 
till the waters abate.’’ It is the one part of the country 
to which the Opposition are looking with unshaken con- 
fidence. Of London they are at once hopeful and fear- 
ful, but in Birmingham, as they imagine, they can put 
their trust without reserve. And, indeed, much may 
turn on the extent to which this Unionist Gibraltar 
proves to have enlisted the allegiance of its surrounding 
territory. Its captains predict that it will carry with 
it as many as seven counties. 

Elsewhere such losses as the Government may suffer 
will be due, as Unionist prospectors agree, mainly to 
local or personal causes. It would be difficult to pick 
out a Liberal seat supposed to be in jeopardy and cite 
it as an example of the unpopularity of the Budget 
or the popularity of the Lords. <A three-cornered fight, 
neglected organisation, a long tradition of Toryism, 
some exceptional depression of trade, a weak candidate 
—these are the sort of points on which stress is laid in 
most of the instances given by the Opposition of consti- 
tuencies which they hope to capture. For the rest the 
sweep of the tide is plainly with the Government, and 
if any doubt lingers as to the result it is chiefly because 
of the far-reaching and sleepless enmity of the drink 
interest, reinforced in the rural districts by a system 
of feudal intimidation, which is being pushed in this 
election to unexampled extremes. 
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Hife and Petters. 


OUR LOST ROMANCE. 


Durinec the last few weeks the Peers have done the 
people a wrong more irreparable than the stoppage of 
supplies or the breaking of the Constitution. We are 
a romantic people. From earliest childhood we have 
been nurtured upon the chronicles of court and castle, 
the pageant of past ages has been wrought into our 
imagination by the glorious deeds and the majestic 
figures of noblemen who, by their pre-eminence in war 
and government, by their patronage of learning and 
commerce, appear as the saviours of their country. No 
equalitarian sentiments were allowed an entrance 
into this romantic history: it was undiluted hero- 
worship: princes, dukes, and lords by right divine and 
personal ascendency moulded the destiny of the common 
people. The glamor of feudalism has never been ex- 
pelled from our emotional system. The magnificent 
heritage of our poetic literature has gone to feed it: 
our popular theology, under the same lordly patronage, 
has planted the same feudal sentiments in Heaven and 
Hell, summoning the next world to support the in- 
equalities of this. Think of all that Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Scott, have done to inform and ennoble 
this romance. Nor has it lacked more spontaneous 
popular support. The heart and imagination of the 
people responded to the appeal of the court chroniclers 
and troubadours in their home-spun ballads and folk- 
tales. The drab life of our people has always cherished 
this relief. Gallant lords and gay ladies, decked in 
glorious sheen, emerging from their parks and plea- 
sances in visible magnificence, have always stirred our 
feelings. Shallow cynics have often derided the snob- 
bishness of this worship of rank: paradoxists have played 
with its prevalence by feigning that no one loves a lord 
like “your Radical.’’ But if the essence of snobbish- 





ness is, as Thackeray declares, “ mean admiration of - 


mean objects,’’ the charge does not really lie. For the 
nobles we have fashioned for us from our chronicles, 
our drama, and our fiction, are not mean. They are 
great and radiant beings, stronger and braver than our- 
selves, their women more beautiful and better dressed, 
they are even wiser in counsel and more expressive in 
their speech. The disillusionising influence of education 
has doubtless gone some way to sow scepticism among 
the middle classes. Ouida’s noble guardsmen and 
Disraeli’s duchesses no longer ring true for the high- 
school girl of to-day. But for the masses the glamor still 
remains. Nay, there is some reason to believe that 
the new-found liberty of reading print has served among 
the town-bred workers to give fresh vigor to the romance 
of aristocracy. Two generations of “ Bow Bells’’. and 
the “ Family Herald,’’ with their more recent congeners, 
have not wrought in vain: no rationalism, no Radicalism, 
no realism, has gone far to dispel the fascination of 
high life as it appears in the sumptuous setting of this 
novelette. 

In rudely dispelling this protective atmosphere of 
romance, our lords do not, we fear, quite recognise the 
shock they are inflicting, or the new danger they incur. 
A sudden plunge from so elevated a romance into a 
realism so sober— or, shall we say, so sordid !—is at least 
a risky proceeding. Romance never claimed from the 
aristocracy a standard of conduct inhumanly high, or 
morals that were immaculate. On the contrary, our 
“ barbarians ” were always accorded a barbarian licence: 
it was even part of the enjoyment of the romance to attri- 
bute to them lapses or irregularities which among 
ordinary citizens were highly reprehensible. The tamest 
dog has left in him some kick against the shackles of 
“conventional morality’’: though he may not indulge 
in such recklessness or impropriety himself, he is not un- 
willing to acknowledge a class of “ super-men ’’ to whom 
these things are permitted. So we have always agreed 
that there are faults, vices, even crimes, which seem 
appropriate to the romance of aristocracy. The Duke of 
Ceeur-de-Lion or the Marquis of Steyne might, nay, 
should, have mysterious blots upon his past ; the Marquis 
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of Bagwig may keep his mistresses, not too openly, and 
be “ none the worse,’’ Lord Glenlivat or Lord Nozoo may 
gamble away the family estate over horses or cards, and 
it is a natural episode in the life of a member of this 


decorative order. The term “decorative,” perhaps 
better than any other, describes the modern setting of the 
peerage in the popular imagination. We do not now 
seriously look for deeds of personal prowess, and though 
willing easily to accord them leadership in politics, we 
do not demand scientific statecraft. The consent of the 
people to the existence of a House of Lords, as to the re- 
tention of feudal landlordism throughout the country, 
has in modern times rested on this sentimental and tradi- 
tional regard for a decorative fringe to the common life, 
something that should give color, leadership, and 
spectacle. To get this, they were prepared to sanction 
opulence and extravagance, without inquiring into 
“origin of income.’’ Their noses kept close to the grind- 
stone, the people have wanted to see some easy living, 
and some open-handed generosity. They liked to think 
of these bright beings, as of sporting dogs or pedigree 
mares, the families of ancient or imputed lineage, 
licensed to a life of sport, luxury, and pleasure. John 
Bull could afford to pay for this sort of thing, and he 
chose to do so, so long as he got his money’s worth in 
sentimental enjoyment. If here and there among them 
was a “ black Earl,” or a spendthrift Marquis, the order 
did not really suffer in his estimation: secretly, he felt 
rather proud of the spirit which ran to such excess. That 
a Duke should bifurcate in his domestic life was quite 
allowable, provided it was not formally made public, 
and it is not long since “ drunk as a lord’ carried with 
it a distinct note of admiration. 

One thing only these lords of romance must not do: 
they must not descend to the common level of reality. 
We love to think of them as scions of a fighting, hunting, 
gambling, sporting race. We are not particular about 
the origin of their illustrious house. We like to hear 
how in some dim earlier age some service of love or war 
rendered by ancestor or ancestress to an English monarch 
raised them to their high estate, though we readily con- 
done the more sordid services to throne or party which 
in later and degenerate days form a more useful origin. 
Until the last few weeks the fabric of this romance was 
not seriously impaired. All of a sudden its owners have 
by their own reckless act brought it to ruin, and they 
stand to-day within its bare walls stripped of all the armor 
of illusions which served so well to maintain their power 
and privileges. While they stood upon their honorable 
pedestals, no one thought of looking at their feet of clay. 
Dim rumor might associate them with the ownership of city 
slums or village death-traps, the wealth they squandered 
might have continued to flow from taprooms, sweating 
factories, and the ill-requited toil of thousands of those 
whom we never really reckoned as their fellow men. 
They stood so high aloof from the world ; even the under- 
lings and agents of a Duke or Marquis were men of con- 
sequence who touched the sordid details of trade and in- 
dustry through a chain of lesser men. All this inter- 
mediate support has now suddenly collapsed. The House 
of Lords debate showed us some eighty jug and bottle 
lords, directors and shareholders of breweries and dis- 
tilleries, gathered round their chairmen to defend their 
right to batten on the degradation of the people. 
Several hundred rent-receivers gathered there confederate, 
to dodge their contribution to the upkeep of the State 
which had at any rate always served them well, some 
scores of financiers and rich manufacturers were voluble 
with sophistry to spare their well-filled purses at the ex- 
pense of their customers or victims. What a lifting of 
the veil! These heroes of romance were all out 
for cash, it would appear, land speculators looting 
the public purse by supplying sites at inflated prices, 
driving hard bargains with little shopkeepers or agricul- 
tural laborers, speculators in “ tied’’ houses, or “ some- 
thing in the City ’’—anything but the magnificent idlers 
we mistook them for. In this realistic attitude they 
took their stand, not for the privileges of their order, 
not for the right to feed the reverential spirit of an 
admiring multutude, but for hard cash. 





Had they | 





stopped there, all might not have been lost. Audacious 
orators among them might have saved at least some 
shreds of dignity for the Peers of England. In their 
House, at least, they stood in the collective glory of their 
sacred order. The commonalty were not yet made 
familiar with the very human nature of a lord. The 
full process of disillusionment began when peers by scores 
stood on the schoolroom platform airing their English 
undefiled before the amazed ears of tradesmen and 
artisans. Insolence, a mere bravado of defiance, might 
have been consistent with a certain dignity at least of 
bearing; argument, had they been able to sustain it, 
might at least have served some educative purpose. Had 
they left the setting of their case to their few trained 
statesmen, recovery had still been possible. But dozens 
of wild peers, making a free exhibition of their stable- 
talk and their Eton manners coram populo, bandying 
epithets with voices from a crowd, and getting their facts 
and arguments punctured by the shrewder wit of a 
bucolic hearer—this is surely the death-knell of our 
romance. Never again shall we utter with bated breath 
the name of a duke; a marquis will in future be little 
more than a man: and earls and barons will hardly be 
distinguishable from Dick or Harry. How completely 
the invaluable asset of romance has been squandered by 
these weeks of common selfishness may, we think, be 
tested by the instinctive grin which would appear on the 
face of the dullest citizen who was invited by Lord 
Salisbury to accept his description of the House of Lords 
as “an independent body—with a great sense of respon- 
sibility—doing its utmost to interpret and consider the 
wishes and views of the country.” 





THE BEATEN PATH. 


Wuen the Oriental king foreboded woe to him who 
praises his friend, “rising up early and praising him,’’ 
he revealed a fine insight into the essence of the early 
riser and the bore. The depreciation of others is at 
all hours welcome, since to hear of people no better than 
oneself flatters a pleasing sense of equality; but listen- 
ing to another’s superiority proclaimed before breakfast, 
when vitality is at its lowest, is an intolerable aggrava- 
tion of the morning light. Indeed, the whole subject 
of friendship is rather repellent, at all events to the 
English nature. It is not merely that essayists have 
worn it threadbare as khaki, and through the vast 
commonplaces of Ciceronian Latin it has extended 
a tedium over our schools, until the very word is frigid. 
But talk about friendship is one of those things we 
instinctively avoid, just as no Englishman ever mentions 
love, except to his lover, without a certain shame. 
From which reserve the foreign philosopher argues an 
incapacity for emotion. But that interpretation is 
harsh ; for the utterance of our emotion is only checked 
by an abhorrence of fuss and scene, and we are a peculiar 
people, if not, as some have supposed, a chosen race. 
Certainly, Mill may have been right in thinking 
us in danger of stifling our feelings till they die, and 
if Bacon held that no receipt opens the heart like a 
true friend, it would seem that the dose in our climate 
is seldom taken strong enough. For it is a constricted 
organ that nods the British greeting after years of 
absence, or repeats a casual “ Good luck! ’’ on departure 
to the world’s end. Yet here is Mr. Arthur Ransome 
collecting for Messrs. Jack a stalwart “ Book of Friend- 
ship,’’ and though some of it is from the Latin, and 
some from the French, and a line or two from the Chinese 
or Arabic, by far the greater part was written in our 
own reserved and wnemotional tongue, and some of that 
part is true and profound in feeling. To be sure, 
Montaigne has surpassed all writers in that well-known 
outburst when, speaking of Steven de la Boetie, he sud- 
denly rose above the limits of himself :— 
“If a man urged me to tell wherefore I loved him” (so run 
a few of the familiar sentences) “‘I feel it cannot be expressed 
but by answering: Because it was he, because it was myself. . . . 
We cought one another before we had seen one another, and, by 
the reports we heard, I think by some secret ordinance of the 
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heavens, we embraced one another by our names. . . . Since it 
must continue so short a time, and began 6o late (for we were 
both grown men, and he some years older than myself), there 
was no time to be lost. . . . Our minds have jumped so unitedly 
together, they have with so fervent an affection considered of 
each other, and with like affection so discovered and sounded, 
even to the very bottom of each other’s hearts, that I did not 
only know his as well as my own, but I would verily rather have 
trusted him concerning any matter of mine than myself. Let no 
man compare any of the other common friendships to this.” 


From one of which sentences the modern epigrammatist 
appears to have borrowed his final line :-— 


A truce, a truce to questioning: 

** We two are friends ” tells everything. 
Yet if you must know, this is why: 
Because he is he, and I am I. 


But, supreme as Montaigne is, our English Sir 
Thomas Browne comes near below him :— 


“T never yet cast a true affection on a woman,” he says, ‘ but 
I have loved my friend as I do virtue, my soul, my God. From 
hence methinks I do conceive how God loves man, what 
happiness there is in the love of God... .I love my friend 
before myself, and yet methinks I do not love him enough; 
some few months hence my multiplied affection will make me 
believe I have not loved him at all. When I am from him I am 
dead till I be with him; when I am with him, I am not satisfied, 
but would still be nearer him. . . . Another misery there is in 
affection, that whom we truly love like our own, we forget their 
looks, nor can our memory retain the idea of their faces; and 
it is no wonder, for they are ourselves, and our affection makes 
their looks our own.” 


Montaigne had also denied friendship with women, and 
Heine draws the distinction that friendship begins where 
love comes to an end. Aristotle had defined love in 
almost the same words as Browne usgs for his friendship 
—a longing of the absent for the absent. Tolstoy, in 
“War and Peace,’’ has noticed the peculiar difficulty 
we all have in recalling the looks of an object of love. 
Such parallels and repetitions seem to prove that the 
nature of friendship, as of love, remains almost un- 
changed from age to age of man’s history. 

And yet it is not so. There are very few English- 
men who would now care to write of friendship as Sir 
Thomas Browne wrote. To most of us it would appear 
excessive—too much like that parting of David and 
Jonathan, when, as we read, “they kissed each other 
and wept one with another, until David exceeded.’’ The 
conception of the matter does, in fact, change, as Mr. 
Ransome points out in his introduction :— 


“The rich old Hebrew interpretation, followed by the sterner 
Roman, has passed gradually through the Elizabethan heyday of 
witty good comradeship, the grave seventeenth century of Milton 
and Cowley, and the social seventeenth century of Congreve 
and Gay, the polite teaching of the periodical essayists, the 
solemn heartiness of Dr. Johnson, to the closer examination of 
Hazlitt, and so to the more spiritual friendships of Carlyle and 
Emerson, the essay of the latter seeming, perhaps more nearly 


than any other, to express the finely shaded companionship we 
share to-day.” 


How different is Emerson’s tone from Sir Thomas 
Browne’s desire to be always nearer his friend! In 
Emerson there is a certain aloofness, a deliberate distance 


kept, a careful defence of personality. As where he 
writes :— 


“‘T hate, where I looked for a manly furtherance, or at least 
a manly resistance, to find a mush of concession. Better be a 
nettle in the side of your friend than his echo. . . . Why should 
we desecrate noble and beautiful souls by intruding on them? 
Why insist on rash personal relations with your friend? Why 
go to his house, or know his mother and brother and sisters? 
Leave this touching and clawing. Let him be to me a spirit. 
A message, a thought, a sincerity, a glance from him, I want, 
but not news, nor pottage. 


How admirable is the dignity of such a conception! 
And admirable, too, in their degree are all the familiar 
sayings on friendship collected in this book—as the 
saying of the Preacher that, as iron sharpeneth iron, 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend; or 
that of Blosius, who said he would even have burnt 
down the Capitol if his friend Tiberius Gracchus had 
bade him; or that of Bacon, how a crowd is not com- 
pany, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk 
but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love; or that 
of Hazlitt, how he is little short of a hero, who per- 








severes in thinking well of a friend who has become a 
butt for slander, and a by-word; or, conversely, that 
of Rossetti when he spoke of a calumniator as one of 
his most intimate enemies. 

Nevertheless, in all this excellent discourse, the 
present writer misses something, nor throughout the 
whole book has he yet discovered a true fibre of the re- 
lation which, for him, has always been the root of the 
matter. No doubt, many others have fully explored 
it, but for the moment only two little sayings of Goethe’s 
occur to his mind. One is in prose: “ Die Arbeit macht 
den Gesellen ’’—‘‘ Work makes the comrade,’ or, if the 
other possible translation, that work makes the appren- 
tice, be taken, let us turn to the more definite verse, 
which may be thus rendered :— 


“That friend of friends I call the best 
Who shares my warfare at my side; 
But if he bids me pause and rest, 
Silently out of his reach I glide.” 


There you have it; in simple truth, work makes the 
comrade, and warfare the friend, nor is there any other 
means under heaven by which the best of friendship 
can be secured. That is why Society that does no work 
has no comrades, and comfortable people who never fight 
no friends. It has been a commonplace with moralists, 
from Cicero downwards, that the basis of friendship is 
virtue. Yet between men who have stood side by side 
under fire there is a peculiar tie, though they may not 
share half a virtue between them; and among the Boys 
of the Old Brigade there lives an abiding affection, 
though “some are in the workhouse, some are in the 
gaol,’’ as the East-End song boldly answers to the tender 
West-End inquiry as to where those Boys may be. 

The bond of work in common is strong, even where 
nothing but the work is shared; and strong is the bond 
of common danger, even at a shilling a day. And 
stronger still is the friendship that springs from high and 
dangerous enterprise, such as that for which the two 
Athenian friends hid their swords in myrtle boughs. 
But the strongest bond of all unites those who main- 
tain prolonged and persistent warfare for some deep 
and absorbing purpose, compared to which reputation 
and livelihood and life appear secondary affairs. By 
people thus united, the ordinary grounds of friendship 
given among philosophers, such as harmony, conformity, 
a clubbable nature, or virtue, are seen not to count for 
much. All passive and negative conditions are licked 
up and consumed by the living flame. In the strife for 
such a purpose, the barriers of custom, property, and 
education fall away, and among the servants of that 
purpose the accepted qualities of friendship are trans- 
figured with a sudden brightness. Only those who are 
not with them are against them, and if anyone bids 
them pause and rest, they glide silently out of his reach. 





THE SEA IN MUSIC. 


In simple and primitive societies it was at one time 
expected of a minstrel that he should be blind. Homer, 
to be sure, has become for modern criticism a composite 
and multitudinous personality. But one fact about 
him no scholar will abandon. Homer was undoubtedly 
blind—a proposition which must be interpreted in the 
light of modern knowledge to mean that all and each 
of him were blind. How else should he have built up 
his rhythms and his cadences, his resounding lines, his 
melodies that dance upon six feet? His case suggests 
an important reform in the education of modern musi- 
cians. It is, to be brief, that, at an early period of their 
spiritual development, they should all be blinded, pain- 
lessly, if possible, but still effectively. Eyes are useful 
in music for the purposes of study. But at the first 


sign of a real talent for composition, the regrettable, 
but indispensable, operation should be humanely per- 
formed. Delay it even for a year, and the most pro- 
mising musician may be lured away by the pride of life, 
and the beckoning of a too interesting visual world. It 
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was the hearing of some of the work of M. Debussy 
the other day which suggested this painful conclu- 
sion. Let no one think these sentences hasty or 
unjust. M. Debussy was plainly visible when he con- 
ducted his symphonic suite, “The Sea,’’ on an earlier 
occasion at the Queen’s Hall. He is not blind. The 
result must have convinced every unprejudiced mind of 
the necessity of this drastic reform. M. Debussy has 
written three long movements about the sea, and he 
has written them with his eyes. 

It was purely sensuous work, sensitive, strange, 
and very clever, but in its total rejection of every in- 
tellectual element in music so nearly wearisome that 
one’s thoughts went straying as one listened. What 
sea, one asked, was it that Debussy was describing? 
It was no real sea at all, but more probably a seascape 
painted in a studio by some modern impressionist for a 
Paris Salon. It had waves and it had atmosphere. It 
had a changing sky. The dawn crept up across it, and 
the noonday sun lay over it, placid and cloudless and 
bright. It was, in short, the sea of the eyes, the sea 
which makes in us all a visual excitement, and sends 
us, if we-:have the skill, to our canvases and palettes. 
He had taken this visual sea, and tried to render it by 
little intricate rhythms and chromatic passages, to 
translate the world of sight painfully and elaborately 
into the world of sound. 

The musician who tries to rival the painter by 
describing external things, is a magician who has thrown 
aside his wand to wield a quarter-staff. The relations of 
the two arts to the emotions which call forth their exer- 
cise are fundamentally different, and music has the in- 
comparable advantage in its freedom and in its scope for 
the expression of personality. A painter has a subject 
which interests him—an expressive face, a landscape 
which reveals some rare and arresting play of light, a 
scaffolding in process of erection, like those amazing crea- 
tions of Mr. Muirhead Bone’s, where ropes and poles and 
heaps of ruin tellof the miracle of human energy. Thescene 
has made in his mind a ferment, a powerful visual ex- 
citement. So far his experience does not differ from 
the musician’s. Each is, no doubt, dependent, though 
in very different degrees, upon external stimulus. To 
the painter this is always something seen. To the 
musician it may be an event, a personal experience, 
an historic moment, or even some actual sound. The 
painter goes home, and his task is to render upon canvas 
not so much his own excitement as its cause. He selects, 
he emphasises, he idealises, and he adds the element 
of achievement and craftsmanship. But still his main 
business is to record in color and line, not his emotion, 
but the outward thing, which was its occasion. The 
musician, on the contrary, starts beyond his stimulus. 
He need not dally with it, nor seek to reproduce it. 
His business is entirely with the emotions and the 
audible excitement which it has stirred within him. He 
sings not battle, but the joy of battle; not death, but 
the terror and majesty of death; not the sea, but the 
mystery and grandeur of the sea. His medium, be it 
never so elaborate, is a development of song and dance, 
of rhythm and melody, of pure emotional expression, and 
not of the arts of reproduction and imitation. His 
impulse, once given to him, matters nothing to his 
hearer. The prattle of children, the stir of springtide 
woods, the riotous merriment of birds—all may excite 
him, but his work when it is finished will express only 
his sympathetic joy, his emotional reaction and response 
to these various incitements. It matters nothing to his 
hearers whether in fact it was child or bird or wood 
which gave ‘him his starting point. 

They say that the startling and emphatic phrase 
which opens Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony had its origin 
in a knock upon his door. But who cares to ask whether 
the knocker really beat to that rhythm? What matters 
is the suggestion of surprise, and the development of 
the phrase until it comes to have a world-shaking signi- 
ficance, and to express the breaking of the outer world 
of force and destiny upon the seclusion of the soul. 
What matters even more is the smooth-flowing phrase, 
begotten of no external incentive whatever, in which the 








soul appears to give its tranquil answer to the world. 
There is a movement in the Pastoral Symphony which 
Beethoven himself labelled “ The Brook.’’ It does not 
describe a brook. It renders rather the gentle flow 
of spirits which the monotonous murmur of a brook 
may occasion. If Beethoven had been impressed, as 
Strauss was, by the spectacle of a baby in its bath, 
he would not have tried to reproduce the noise of splash- 


ing water. He would have rendered his own humorous 
excitement in rollicking rhythms and _ truncated 
melodies. If he had been impressed, as Strauss was, by 


the sight of a flock of sheep, he would not have made 
his orchestra bleat for three minutes on end. One might 
wager that he would have written a figure to express 
the excitement of multitudinous motion and pattering 
feet. 

The intelligent partisan of “absolute ’’ music will 
complain, not that Debussy went down to the sea, 
watched the sun rise and the frolic of the waves, or 
heard the wind in rude argument with the waters. His 
complaint will be rather that Debussy stayed there, that 
he settled down as a painter might, with a camp-stool 
and an easel, and was content to try to reproduce in 
sound a sort of parallel to the sights which moved him. 
His sea, in consequence, is a literal and a purely ex- 
ternal thing. It is the sea that tosses and undulates, 
that glints and darkens. It is that and nothing more. 

A blind musician would have cared nothing for the 
sea as an independent object. He would have drawn 
from it, as Debussy does not, its emotional significance. 
He would have felt and rendered the excitement that 
comes from the wind and the salt spray upon one’s 
cheeks. The sea, after all, is not mere water. It is 
a state of the skin. It is the scene of shipwrecks and 
battles. It is full of dead men’s bones and the floating 
wrack of Empires. It is a call of the blood, a tradi- 
tion from the past. It is not an inhuman, an external 
thing. Much more is it anti-human, at once enemy 
of life and yet to the brave the mother and lover of men. 
The painter may regard it as a mere phenomenon, the 
foreground of dawns, the mirror of noons. The 
musician, if he knows the limitations and the possi- 
bilities of his art, will see it rather as the most 
stupendous factor in the emotional life of mankind, the 
symbol of all its conflicts, the analogue of its perpetual 
warfare with a fluctuating, yet indomitable, world. 
He will hear, in short, what Sophocles long ago heard 
on the Aigean, when it brought into his mind “ the 
turbid ebb and flow of human misery.’ 





THE ROBIN. 


WE spread some crumbs on a suburban lawn, and in a 
short time there came for them sparrows, starlings, 
tits, blackbirds, and the robin. Dowdy, tumultuous 
sparrows that snouted the crusts about as long as there 
were crusts, starlings that walked round and round and 
dragged at the tender side of a lump of fat, blackbirds 
that just looked in between two courses of worm, tits 
that demanded and got a cocoanut to swing upon—and 
the robin. 

There is nothing plural or multitudinous about the 
robin. He is a bird alone and apart, never in winter 
condescending to the company of any other of his own 
or any feathered species. As we write, the great tits 
have the monopoly of the cocoanut. The bird that 
hangs there and takes plunges half out of sight for the 
woody white meat is magnificent in his blue-black 
setting to the Gladstone collar beneath the eye, in his 
saffron waistcoat opening to show a black stock within, 
and in his bright indigo back, shot at the edges with 
coppery green. But you could not in justice take his 
portrait without including also that of his mate waiting 
close below and pushing him from the cocoanut before 
he has quite finished his turn. But beyond them, on 
some upstanding mound in the newly turned garden, on 
the spade-handle, or the barrow-shaft, sits the familiar 
red-breasted robin. It is his garden. He sits in it 
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where he will. His man dug it while he watched, and 
he likes to spend a good deal of his time among the 
clods, the purpose of which he alone of all the birds 
understands. Every now and then he comes to the lawn 
and clears away the rabble gathered there at their 
ignoble feast. The sparrows eat for eating’s sake, but 
the robin, when he has driven them away, merely pecks 
at the food for possession’s sake. You can never say 
that you have seen the robin “on the feed.’’ He is 
never pressed for time like a hen sparrow, that sits and 
gobbles as though for dear life ; he never condescends to 
struggle with his food like a blackbird with a worm, 
or a thrush hammering out a snail; nor does he hunt 
a wall or minutely search a tree-trunk for grubs like a 
tit. As he dances about, intent, to all appearances, 
only upon the dance, his bold eye is aware of some morsel 
small enough to be eaten with decency, and in the midst 
of a figure he takes it, checking less than did Atalanta 
when she stooped in mid-course for a golden apple. 
Napoleon, von Moltke, Frederick the Great, Charle- 
magne, and the other conquerors, we may be sure, had 
the same kingly control of appetite. Our robin, at any 
rate, could not be the king he is without it. If he 
should go and guzzle like some common sparrow in a 
corner of the garden, in that instant the rabble would 
gain a footing from which even his imperiousness could 
not dislodge them. 

We may be sure, too, that the robin owes his 
ascendency over the other birds a good deal to his winter 
bachelordom. You cannot for ever keep in order your 
own flesh and blood. The most docile of wives would 
sometimes take the crumb before permission was 
accorded, or obey a command with less than perfect 
alacrity, an example that might be driven to almost any 
length by those revolutionary sparrows. So not even 
his spouse may be allowed within the four corners of the 
winter sphere of influence. She has somewhere or other 
her own sphere, which she rules with the same relentless 
vigilance. Or is it that some convention against nature 
has separated the robins, and that their impatience of 
other bird rights is the result of unhappiness? Is he 
in winter like a rogue elephant, his hand against every- 
one, because the world seems all out of joint? Cause 
and effect have no doubt alternating réles in this, as well 
as other respects. Who shall say, for example, whether 
the unique coloring of the robin is the cause or the result 
of his aloofness among birds? The red of his breast 
is weither that of the chaffinch, the bullfinch, the car- 
mine of the goldfinch’s cheek, or the fire of the gold- 
crest. It is, of course, a thrush’s red, for the robin 
belongs to that tribe. There is a little of it under the 
wing of the redwing, and something a little like it on 
the lower part of the red-start’s breast. It may be 
that if you could separate out the colors of the 
nightingale, the back would be left greenish orange like 
the robin, and there would be obtained enough of the 
right kind of red to color his throat and chin. The 
first robin had a mere chin-fringe of red; his own sense 
of uniqueness started the race on the course that has 
made it now the most aloof and the most distinctly 
colored of all our birds. 

In the invigorating days of autumn, our robin 
came little nearer than the other birds. He deemed it, 
however, much more important than they to keep us 
under view. He liked to see, or perhaps to smell, the 
brown earth as it was being turned over, and he would 
follow us or precede us as we went from one end of the 
garden to the other. That is the charming way with 
the robin. Wherever he is, round the house or far out 
in the woods, he is always on the look-out for some 
human friend. He nests as near to some path or 
frequented road as he can, so that he and his mate may 
see men go by. Perhaps they get a benefit more tangible 
than even the inspiring sight of our noble figures. We 
have heard of a pair that came and fetched a man 
with plaintive, beckoning cries, because a rat had broken 
into their nest. Often must our steps or the trail of 
our scent make nervous some marauder that would other- 
wise have found and eaten the young robins. The robin 
has even its own peculiar smell, perhaps moulded on its 








perception of ours, a fascinating subject that we dare 
not pause to pursue. 

When we first offered our robin a mealworm he 
seemed offended. Determined to begin with a very thin 
end of the wedge, we put it on the path and went away 
to our digging. The bird, knowing that we had put food 
for him, nevertheless came after us and sat on the 
wall as much as to say: “It isn’t your grubs I want, 
but you.’’ But he could not keep it up, and just had 
to go and get his grub, and then come back to the 
digging. Many a mealworm has he had since. First 
he came to the bird-table, and took them as we stood 
near, then he took them from the box while we held 
it in our hand. Lastly, he dispensed with all formality 
and took his food from the fingers, as all robins should. 
He knows the box, and he knows the whistle that always 
accompanies the offer of the delicacy. He comes to us 
wherever we happen to be, and, when we are not out- 
side, he comes and looks into the windows to see where 
we are. Still, he does not come into the house after 
us, as did the robin to a friend, using the letter-box 
when the door was shut. Just now, in fact, our robin 
is rather shyer than he has been. When we had got 
him up to the last pitch of friendliness, the weather 
broke ; the frost went out of the ground, bringing edible 
things to the top; gnats and small moths began to fly 
again, so that mealworms out of a tobacco box are no 
longer indispensable. 

The white man must have his robin wherever he is. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes laments for the American because 
his robin, instead of being a domestic bird that feeds at 
the table, is “a great fidgety, jerky, whooping thrush.’’ 
It is, indeed, no better than a fieldfare, gregarious, chat- 
tering, predatory, and migratory. The last word damns 
it worse than all the rest. The robin must share our 
climate cheerfully all the year round. He must cheer us 
on the darkest day with his tinkling song which is to 
that of the nightingale as the cold and greyness of 
December are to the brilliance of May. If there were 
no robin we would choose in his place for domesticity 
the hedge sparrow, which sings just a little shivery win- 
ter song, evidently admires man at a distance, and could 
be induced to make close friends. On some other grounds 
we would go to the stone chat, as ruddy of breast, with 
the added glory of black head and white collar, an all-the- 
year-round bird that comes to the homestead in winter 
and will accept a winter pension. He would never, how- 
ever, come to our suburb, and if he did, would not crack 
jokes at frost and snow like the robin. The stone chat 
seems to sit on one post with his shoulder feathers 
hunched round his neck, all through the dreary time till 
the gorse bushes are warm again. There is no bird for 
the winter garden, for the Christmas morning song, or 
for our Christmas cards but the robin. 

He is our own particular robin. Always in the 
garden or ready to appear there at a moment's notice. 
We know that he is also the particular robin of several 
other gardens, or that he persuades each of the owners 
that he is that one’s own particular Christmas guest. 
But he never comes flying from afar like the sparrows 
and starlings. He just appears on the nearest wall or 
on one of his favorite tree perches. He might as well 
rise out of the earth, so mysteriously does he incarnate. 
“You needn’t call as though I was in the next parish,” 
he seems to say. “I’ve been waiting here for the last 
half-hour.’ Towards evening he begins to get rather 
more distant. If he comes for food, it is with just a 
“tick” of his alarm note, and then, when a shade or 
two of twilight have fallen, he begs to be excused while he 
attends to some of his private affairs. He would not 
for worlds let you know where he sleeps. Most birds are 
shy about that, though we do know as a matter of fact 
where the sparrows have their crowded dormitory and 
where the blackbird sleeps fitfully. The robin retires 
far later than they. He is “ tick-ticking” about after 
the lamps are lit, and in the dusk his olive green livery 
is nearly invisible. At last, the little moth-like shadow 
melts into the gloom and does not reappear. Somewhere or 
other, apart from the rest of the bird population we may 
be sure, the robin tucks his head under hiswingand sleeps. 
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THE ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 





SrickLErs for the artistic unity of a picture exhibition 
may find cause for complaint in the miscellaneous charac- 
ter of the works that are now on view at Burlington 
House. It may be urged that too many schools are 
represented ; that the juxtaposition, say of the Italian 
rooms and the Dutch room, is calculated to spoil the 
average appetite for the latter, on the principle that it 
is difficult to be satisfied with a parlor when one has 
just come out of a palace; and that miscellanies are 
better left to the permanent collections. There is some- 
thing to be said for this point of view, and in favor of 
making the Academy winter show the exposition of one 
man’s work or that of one school, more especially since 
it is some years—if we except the somewhat unhappy 
experiment with the McCulloch collection—since this 
has been done. On the other hand, one must recognise 
that to fill half a dozen rooms with a really representa- 
tive display of a single master, or even a single school, 
is a very difficult task; and that should the attempt 
fall short of completeness, the failure is a particularly 
dreary one. By giving one room and the best part of 
a second to Italian pictures, one to the Dutch, one to the 
late Sir E. J. Gregory, and the remainder to as good 
an assortment of British, Flemish, and French works as 
can be conveniently obtained, which is what the authori- 
ties have done in the present instance, the exhibition 
may lose in unity, but its educational value is hardly 
lessened, and its attractiveness is enhanced in the eyes 
of a variety-loving public. 

The exhibition just opened is certainly an argu- 
ment in favor of miscellaneousness. Whether by reason 
of special care having been devoted to its organisation, 
or of a spirit of rivalry engendered by the success of the 
loan exhibition at the Grafton Galleries, or by accident, 
the various sections are wonderfully complete and in- 
teresting. It is not that they are filled with world- 
famous masterpieces; we should be inclined to say that 
there are fewer of these than usual. However, the 
greatest works of a painter or a school are not as de- 
sirable in an exhibition of this kind as the typical 
works, and the latter are certainly not wanting in any 
one of the sections. Take the Italian rooms, for 
instance. The examples of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century painting that are shown are mostly those which 
criticism has declared reputable rather than of the 
highest repute, and some of the greatest names in 
Italian art—Raphael, Michael Angelo, Piero della 
Francesca—are not represented at all. Yet there is not 
an insignificant picture on the walls of these rooms; 
and there are certain “ features’’ that will make the 
exhibition memorable beyond its kind. Witness the 
illustration of artistic descent afforded by what may be 
called the Botticelli group. Of Sandro himself there is 
but one example, a very characteristic one, in Mr. R. H. 
Benson’s “ Virgin and Child.’’ But, not far from this, 
is a rendering of the same subject by Botticini, a tondo 
which, despite the absence of that peculiar linearity 
which distinguishes the master, and the presence of an 
un-Botticellesque glory of color—the blaze of its gold 
and rich scarlet and ultramarine is one of the first things 
to catch the eye as one enters the room—has yet suffi- 
cient likeness to provoke comparison and arouse a fresh 
interest in one of Botticelli’s less known followers. 
As in the “ Assumption” by Botticelli in the National 
Gallery, which is notable for the beauty of its landscape 
background, and in the Botticini tondo the land- 
scape is a conspicuous feature of the composition. 
Another work in which it is even more interesting to 
trace artistic descent from Botticelli is the “ Virgin and 
Child, with St. John and Two Angels,’’ of Raffaelino 
del Garbo, less colloquially known as Capponi. This 
artist was not a pupil of Botticelli, but only of Filippino 
Lippi, who worked in Sandro’s bottega. Yet the influ- 
ence of the master is unmistakable in type, in composi- 
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tion, and, to a certain degree, in color, the individu- 
ality of the painter being displayed chiefly in a suavity 
of sentiment that differs from Botticelli’s tenderness, 
and allies him with Raphael or Bernardino Luini. 

The last-named master is amply represented, prin- 
cipally by the series of small panels illustrating the his- 
tory of three martyrs—SS. Sicinio, Martino, and Ales- 
sandro. Then we find an “ Intercession’’ by Cosimo 
Rosselli, a “Susanna’’ by Lorenzo Lotto, two com- 
positions and a man’s portrait by John Bellini, and 
many “ ascriptions’”’ that are likely to employ critical 
tongues for some time to come. It may be a personal 
fancy, but it seemed to us that in the matter of ascrip- 
tions a greater care than usual had been exercised. 
Certainly it was a commendable cautiousness that de- 
clined to label Mr. George Bradley’s “Judith and 
Holophernes,’’ in the second gallery, even with the 
name of a school, for this extraordinary work combines 
with much of the sombreness and mystery of the Spanish 
school traces of Venetian coloring, and high lights 
dashed on with the bravura of a modern impressionist. 
It is one of the artistic puzzles of the exhibition. Mr. 
Laurie Frere’s early Velasquez, “Our Lady of the Im- 
maculate Conception,’’ is another—in a different sense. 
For this picture is clearly one that is recorded by Justi 
as having been acquired at Seville at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century by J. Hookham Frere, the 
British Minister at Madrid, but which was pronounced 
“untraceable ’’ by so painstaking a Velasquez student 
as Sefior A. de Beruete, owing to its having recently 
passed out of the possession of the Frere family! Has 
it, then, returned again to Mr. Frere’s family? It 
would appear so. As a work of art, it is perhaps more 
interesting than beautiful—a Murillo subject with all 
the hardness of Velasquez’s first manner, instead of the 
vaporous softness of the younger artist’s maturity—a 
curiously materialised Murillo. The later Venetian 
masters are well represented in this gallery by a modest- 
sized, but beautiful, ‘“‘Entombment’’ by Tintoretto, a 
sketch of the Louvre “Susanna and the Elders’’ by 
Veronese, and three Titians, of which only one, “ The 
Daughter of Herodias,’’ is claimed to be other than 
hypothetical. 

For the British School and for the best of the Van 
Dycks one must look to the third and fourth galleries. 
Here, again, the note struck is one of reputable average 
rather than startling brilliance, of the typical rather 
than the best. Recent Academy winter exhibitions 
have produced a deluge of Reynoldses, Romneys, Gains- 
boroughs, Turners, Hogarths, Raeburns; and, since the 
number of best is limited, and repetition is, if possible, 
to be avoided, one is not surprised to find here works 
by these masters that are content to do them justice 
and not much more. Of the twelve Reynoldses the 
most interesting, because the most intimate, examples 
are the small portrait of the painter, executed seemingly 
at an earlier age than either of the portraits in the 
National Gallery, and the unfinished study of the 
Countess Spencer and her daughter Georgiana, after- 
wards Duchess of Devonshire. The large picture of the 
Beaumont family, significant of the painter’s real skill 
in grouping figures on a grand scale, is the most im- 
portant Romney ; the rich-colored Gainsborough “ Land- 
scape’’ in the fourth gallery makes more appeal than 
any of the large portraits, though one must not omit 
a reference to the imposing “Sir Charles Morgan’’; a 
middle-period “ Sheerness,’’ and a last period Venetian 
picture are sufficient to quote of Turner; and, of 
Hogarth, “ The Lady’s Last Stake ’’ is the best-known 
of three pictures that represent both the virtues and 
failings of his genius. The Raeburns are rather apart. 
There is the fine “4 Sir John Sinclair,’’ which the cata- 
logue informs us was painted about 1790, but which, 
according to Mr. James Caw, a well-known authority, 
should be dated five years later. The beautifully lighted 
portrait group of “Sir John and Lady Clerk’’ was 
painted in 1790, and it is only necessary to compare the 
two pictures to be convinced of the development in style 
that took place between these dates. The “Sir John 
Sinclair’ is of a piece with Van Dyck’s equestrian 
portrait of the Duke d’Aremberg, which hangs at the 
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far end of the large gallery, in the domain of heroic 
portraiture. 

If it was not necessary to include John Russell, 
R.A., in the distinguished company of this room—he is 
represented by a portrait of Miss Chambers, which evi- 
dences a conscientious compromise between a Reynolds 
and a Romney—no one will quarrel with the portrait 
group by Jordaens, a Fleming who until a few years 
ago was totally neglected in this country. Even more 
typical of this painter is the magnificent “King of 
Twelfth Night,’’ one of the “ Epiphany ’’ pictures that 
one finds in profusion in the Belgian galleries. Located 
in Gallery V., this particular example is one of a very 
miscellaneous collection indeed. It confronts an ex- 
quisite little Lancret, the “ Portrait of a Little Girl,’’ 
a less exquisite Greuze, and a Van Loo picture of the 
Pompadour, of meretricious brightness; its robustness 
is oddly at variance with the sentimentalities of a Vigée 
Le Brun and an Angelica Kauffmann; and Nathaniel 
Dance, represented by a portrait of Mrs. Wheeler, and 
George Barret are hardly less poignant contrasts to 
this sturdy follower of Rubens. Which reminds us that 
there are four Rubenses in the collection, though nothing 
of much note. The Dutch pictures, which include some 
German and Flemish, are housed mainly in the water- 
color room. We find here a brilliant Hals in the 
Portrait of Hille-Bobbe, the famous fish-wife of Haarlem ; 
a “ Portrait of a Man,’’ ascribed to Rembrandt; a 
“ Portrait of Jane Lane,’’ by Sir Peter Lely, which is 
of historical interest; a very dainty interior group of 
“A Lady and Gentleman,’’ by Terburg; a “ River 
Scene,’’ by Jan van Goyen, eloquent in its brown and 
grey harmonies, and suggestive of the power of a strictly 
limited palette; and a likely Hans Holbein in the 
portrait of Mrs. Anne Roper. We have no space for 
particularising the Tenierses and Wouvermans, van der 
Veldes, van der Capelles, De Hooghes, Maeses, and 
others that stand for the big names in Dutch art; neither 
can we do more than refer in the briefest manner to the 
works of the late E. J. Gregory, which, in accordance 
with the custom followed by the Academy of so honoring 
its recently deceased members, have been gathered 
together in the Black and White room. We may say, 
however, that the vivacious handling of some of the 
artist’s earlier efforts may surprise those who only re- 
member him as the painstaking painter of precise genre 
at the Academy, the Institute, and elsewhere, and that 
the exhibition does justice to his undoubted skill as a 
water-colorist. 





Hetters from Abroad. 


THE “INSURGENT” MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Your Tory champions, in support of their 
argument for a tariff instead of a land tax, keep citing 
the United States as a country flourishing under Pro- 
tectionism, and they imply that this prosperity is so pro- 
nounced that Protectionism must be permanent there. 
Neither the so-called fact nor the implication is 
true. The contrary may be seen by the most cursory 
glance. Protectionism bears such evil fruits that a very 
active movement in the Republican Party—the party of 
Protection—threatens either strongly to modify the 
policy of that organisation and force marked changes in 
the law, or else to rend and destroy the organisation and 
make new party lines. This is known as the “ insur- 
gent ”’ movement. 

To make the matter clear, it should be explained that 
President Cleveland, the first Democratic President after 
the Civil War, struck the first heavy blow against what 
might be called modern Protectionism by a message to 
Congress in 1887. During the four years just preceding 
the war, the tariff had been cut very low—to about 19 
per cent. It was a period of great industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity for the country. But the necessities 









for extraordinary revenues during the life and death 
struggle of the Republic soon after brought heavy tariff 
duties, and the chief beneficiaries got control of the 
machinery of a party which could claim at the close of the 
war that it had put down the rebellion and had destroyed 
chattel slavery. By flapping the “ old flag ’’ and shaking 
the “ bloody shirt,’’ the Republican Party could carry 
presidential elections, and its managers could get what 
they liked at Washington. And what they liked chiefly 
were higher and higher tariffs. 

But in 1884, in the arrogance of their power, these 
managers put up for the Presidency a man with a scan- 
dalous reputation in public affairs—James G. Blaine. 
He was beaten by a bolt of Republicans to the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Grover Cleveland, who, largely owing 
to a factional quarrel in New York State, had been 
elected to the Governorship there by a very large vote the 
year before. 

President Cleveland’s most notable act in the White 
House was his brief, direct, and vigorous message to 
Congress against the high tariff. In doing this he 
courted the enmity of the small, but, at that time, power- 
ful Protectionist wing of his party, which had its chief 
strength in coal and iron Pennsylvania, under the leader- 
ship of Samuel Randall and “ Pig-Iron”’ Kelly. Despite 
the efforts of Randall and Kelly, the Mills’ Bill, making 
the practically insignificant reduction of 4 per cent. in 
the tariff, was got through the House of Representatives, 
but was held up in the pro-tariff Republican Senate. 
Hard upon that came the national elections, and the 
Democrats, unable to get themselves into line in so short 
a time, lost both the House of Representatives and the 
Presidency, Mr. Cleveland being the nominee of his party 
for re-election. 

The Protection rings and monopolies, again having 
the Presidency and both branches of Congress, repaid 
themselves for the scare Mr. Cleveland had given them. 
They passed the McKinley Bill, which sent the tariff a 
number of pegs higher. But this, instead of smother- 
ing the anti-tariff sentiment, only inflamed it ; so that the 
Democratic Party lined up enthusiastically behind the 
tariff issue in the Presidential fight of 1892. The 
Radical, tariff-abolishing wing of that party showed the 
greatest educational activity in the history of the country, 
one feature being the circulation of one and a-quarter 
million copies of a cheap edition of my father’s book, 
“Protection or Free Trade? ” 

Mr. Cleveland, now a third-time candidate for the 
Presidency, was elected triumphantly. The Democrats 
also carried the House in Congress, McKinley, father 
of the reprobated McKinley Bill, and many of the other 
Republicans active in the passage of that measure, being 
beaten, and Democrats sent from their districts. 

But although the campaign had thus unmistakably 
been fought and won on the tariff issue, Mr. Cleveland, 
on taking office, deliberately chose to raise another ques- 
tion. After naming the members of his Cabinet, his 
first official act was to call a special session of Congress 
to amend the currency laws, which, he said, were the 
primary cause of the checked production and depression 
in business from which the country was at that time 
suffering, although the country itself had emphatically 
declared, by electing him, that the chief cause was the 
high tariff. 

If Mr. Cleveland had studied the wishes of the Pro- 
tection interests, he could not have acted more to their 
liking. The anti-tariff proposals had drawn and held 
his party together; the currency question immediately 
smashed it to flinders. The West was for silver; the 
East for gold. The tariff-reducing Wilson Bill, which 
the Democratic House, following the currency legisla- 
tion, put through, was emasculated by the hold-over 
pro-tariff Senate. The country’s attention had been 
shifted from the tariff to the currency, and the tariff in- 
terests could have their way. Under the currency and 
other stalking horses, they not only beat Mr. Bryan, 
who led the Democratic Party in three successive Presi- 
dential fights, but they put two new layers on top of 
the high McKinley wall—the Dingley Bill and the Payne 
Bill, The Payne Bill, however, was got through by a 
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trick, and in face of a serious insurrection in the Repub- 
lican Party, for the day of protest had arrived. 

The insurrectionists were mainly from the trans- 
Mississippi River country. They represented the great 
farmer element, which was beginning to realise how it 
was being fooled. It was being compelled by the tariff 
to pay more and more for clothes, machinery, and prac- 
tically all the things it had to buy, while it got no benefit 
whatever. True, the tariff managers, with sublime im- 
pudence, went through the form of “ protecting’’ the 
farmers, and for a long time actually did hoodwink 
them. High duties were put on wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
barley, potatoes, butter, eggs, milk, cattle, horses, hogs, 
wool, and everything else the farmer produced. They 
were told, and for a time appeared to believe, that but 
for such duties, foreign farm animals and produce would 
pour in and destroy them. Yet the fact was that, with 
the exception of wool, the United States had been a 
tremendous exporter of all these things. It has, since 
1890, exported annually more than $150,000,000 worth 
of wheat and flour alone. 

But when the Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and other 
farmers through the great corn belt asked for a reduction 
of the tariff on the things that they had to buy, and 
found themselves tricked by the Payne Bill, which put 
the tariff further up, instead of down, the insurrection 
in their section of the Republican Party became indeed 
serious. They were not prepared actually to break away 
from the party, but a number of their representatives 
at Washington, at a special session of the new Congress 
—a session called by President Taft after his inaugura- 
tion, to amend the tariff downward—entered upon an 
understanding with the Democratic caucus to change 
the rules of the House so as to take the Tsar-like power 
out of the handsof the Speaker—and, behind the Speaker, 
of the monopoly interests—and to vest that power in 
the House itself. 

These insurgent votes, with the Democratic votes, 
would have overcome the Republican majority in that 
body. But the alert monopolies, seeing the menace to 
their rule, made reprisals. By exercise of their subtle 
craft, they induced most of the Democratic members 
from the cities of New York, Chicago, and Boston to 
desert when the balloting came, and to vote with the 
regular Republicans. In this way the House rules, 
which were, at bottom, for the use and benefit of the 
monopolies, were re-adopted, and things went on 
monopolywards as before. 

But many signs indicate that this will continue only 
for a brief season. Collisions between the regulars and 
the insurgents have occurred in this new session over 
resolutions to institute an inquiry into the increasing 
cost of living. It is certain that there will be bitter 
fights this fall in the Republican primaries and at 
the polls over the tariff issue; while as sure signs are 
given that the Democratic members who sold the pass 
in the rules fight will be called to account by their 
aroused and angered party. The war on the monstrous 
American tariff is on.—Yours, &c., 


Henry Georce, Jun. 





Communications . 





THE TROUBLES OF A SOCIALIST ELECTOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The melancholy uncertainty of Free Trade 
Unionists as to how they should influence the coming elec- 
tion has a pathetic interest for me, as a Socialist, owing to 
the astonishing developments in Socialist tactics during the 
past few weeks. 

My dilemma is this. I am a keen politician, holding a 
profound conviction of the necessity of Socialism as a cure 
for poverty. On the other hand, my confidence in the 
Socialist leaders has been rudely shaken in latter months. 
The Social Democratic Party has preached opposition to 
Liberals and Tories, or abstention from support of either 





party. Now, Mr. H. Quelch, at Northampton, has seem- | 


ingly reversed that policy, and some modus vivendi has 
been arrived at with the Liberals. The Social Democrats 
have usually argued that Liberal Governments and Tory 
Governments were equally bad; it was a case, as the 
Spaniards say, of “Los mismos ferros con diferentes 
collares.’’ This intelligible but unintelligent policy has at 
last been abandoned, but no explanation has been offered. 

Next, Mr. Robert Blatchford has produced his pro- 
gramme as a Cabinet Minister. This programme has 
earned the astonished approval of the Duchess of Somerset 
(another Socialist?) among other eminent persons. It de- 
mands £50,000,000 for the Navy, when poor Mr. Lloyd 
George cannot get enough for the eight that won’t wait; a 
Compulsory Service Bill, which will cost another twelve 
millions; a Bill for military training of all schoolboys over 
ten years, which would involve an expenditure of at least 
three millions per annum; a large increase in Secret Ser- 
vice expenditure—say a million; Protection and an anti- 
foreign employment agitation. These suggestions would 
fasten on England an additional £75,000,000, at the lowest 
estimate, of unproductive expenditure. All this money 
would be an economic drain on the trade and resources of 
the country. 

The argument for compulsory service is apparently 
founded upon some ocular comparison between the well-fed 
appearance of soldiers and the miserable state of unem- 
ployed workmen. This line of reasoning is worth develop- 
ing. The Duchess of Somerset’s footmen look much more 
prosperous than unemployed workmen. Why not a “ com- 
pulsory service as footmen Bill,’’ compelling all working 
men to serve two years as footmen, so as to teach them 
obedience and civility, two qualities in which the working 
classes are seriously deficient ? 

The “Clarion’’ has vigorously denounced any 
rapprochement between the Liberals and Socialists. Will 
my friend, Mr. Grayson, tell me why it is a crime to sup- 
port the Budget, but not a crime to stand on Lord North- 
cliffe’s paper platform? My nominal leader, the only 
one for whom I have any political respect, Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman, has attacked the Budget as a sham. His 
“panic’’ exhibition, in 1908, when he competed with Mr. 
Blatchford in working up a Jingo unrest, was as bad 
as Mr. Blatchford’s. Mr. Hyndman also regards the anti- 
Lords campaign as a dishonest move to confuse the issue. 

The Labor Party and the I.L.P. afford me no refuge. I 
belong to the Fourth Estate, and, therefore, I am that 
scorned person in those parties—‘a middle-class intellec- 
tual.” I am useful as a subscriber to election funds, per- 
haps, judging by the appeals for subscriptions lying before 
me on the table; but, otherwise, the place assigned me is 
outside the gates which lead to the sacrosanct council 
chamber of Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and 
Mr. A. Henderson. In any event, the atmosphere of such 
a council chamber would hardly suit one who is proud of a 
somewhat independent spirit. 

The Socialists urge me not to aid the Liberals. Yet I 
cannot join in the quartet, playing in varying notes from 
fortissimo to dolce, of Jingoes and conscriptionists like Mr. 
Blatchford, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Quelch, and Mr. Victor 
Grayson. 

The I.L.P. would permit me to help them on the ad- 
mirable principle of “ Heads we win; tails you lose’’; but 
that is a bargain into which my self-respect and sense of 
self-preservation forbid me to enter. 

Ah! but there is the Fabian Castle [The Fabian Society 
has gone straight against the Lords.—Ep., Nation], that 
stronghold of intellectuals. Alas! this castle is a castle in 
the air. What remains of the Fabian Society has become 
a branch of the Wemen’s Social and Political Union. 
The resourceful energies of the male section of the 
Fabian Society have been swallowed up in the Committee 
to Break up the ,Poor Law. Neither of those movements 
can command a support which was gladly given in the 
better days of the Fabian Society. The husk of the Fabian 
Society is a remainder of some interesting hard nuts, just as 
the ruins of Carthage make one reflect on the decaying 
influences of Time. 

There remains the brilliant figure of Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw. Much as I revere him personally, I cannot follow 
him. It is impossible. Have any of your readers tried to 
catch a will-o’-the-wisp? It is the easiest of tasks when 
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compared with the hopeless pursuit of a political Bernard 
Shaw. Politics are the science of practical affairs. My 
agility, mental and physical, cannot cope with the political 
jugglery of Mr. Bernard Shaw, so mental and physical 
weariness has forced me to abandon any part in his ener- 
getic game of political hare-and-hounds. 

According to Mr. Blatchford, Socialism has ceased to 
stand for the nationalisation of the means of production ; 
but Socialism represents conscription, vast naval arma- 
ments, Protection and fiscal warfare, an Anglo-German con- 
flict, conscription for children, and an alliance with Lord 
Northcliffe. The I.L.P. and Labor Party are out for the 
rights of labor. That is a just claim ; but their domination 
by mere labor ideals of a class character excludes them from 
the realm of my active sympathies. 

One fact is clear in all this tangle. Conscription and 
Protection are most powerful obstacles to any industrial and 
humane reforms in those States which have already sub- 
mitted themselves to the Trust or Kartel and Militarism. 
These two schemes cannot advantage the industrial classes 
or the liberal humanists in England. 

Why not vote for the Liberal candidates? I am a 
plural voter. Here is the difficulty. To my mind, it is 
absurd to call the Budget a Socialist Budget. It is a 
financial advance necessitated by the growth of expenditure 
and the fall in certain kinds of revenue. The Socialists 
and Liberals are still far apart. English Socialism is 
much nearer to commercial Toryism than to Liberal 
humanism. The Socialist societies are controlled by poli- 
tical bureaucrats. Whether the bureaucrat be Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. A. Hen- 
derson, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Quelch, or Mr. Blatchford 
matters not. They are the top dogs, and there they intend 
to stay, and who will say them nay? 

Yet there is a long catalogue of Liberal misdeeds which 
make me somewhat lukewarm towards them. The 
Denshawai and Natal executions and floggings were very 
bad. The Egyptian and Indian political deportations may 
be precedents for political deportations in England. At 
any rate, the principle of injustice is the same. The 
handling of the woman suffrage agitation has been ludic- 
rously tactless and injurious. The “indeterminate sen- 
tence’’ strikes at every human right; it is a complete 
upsetting of the balance of “the social contract.’’ The 
trend of foreign policy has been bad without redemption. 
The Licensing Bill had the trail of Puritanism over it. 

To be balanced against this Socialist criticism is the 
large number of excellent reforms, such as the Trades Dis- 
putes Act, Old Age Pensions Act, the Patents Act, the Indian 
Councils Act, the Housing Act, the Criminal Appeal Act, 
the Labor Exchanges Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the Trade Boards Act, parts of the Children’s Act, the De- 
velopment Act, the Irish Land and Universities Acts, and 
many other measures. To this fine record has to be added 
the social increment of the Budget. 

On the whole, I hold that Socialists might vote for the 
Liberals at this crisis; but ought Socialists to help, either 
financially or personally, Liberal candidatures? I cannot 
conscientiously support the Socialists, whose Socialism 
when scratched reveals itself as Militarism and Jingoism 
(or the Labor and I.L.P. Parties, who have merely the 
class interests of their clients at heart), against the 
Liberals. After much mental tribulation, such has been 
my conclusion. The one question remaining—and upon this 
I sorely need enlightenment—is, can I assist the Liberals 
as against the Socialists apart from mere voting; that is to 
say, ought I to aid the Liberals, financially and personally, 
giving to them what I should have offered, under ordinary 
circumstances, to the Socialists? Or must I join Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh (to keep strange company) in his flight 
to the woods ?—Yours, &c., SapLty PERPLEXED. 

December 26th, 1909. 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE DEEPER CRISIS. 
To the Elitor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Setting aside the practical, is it not true that 
the theoretical difference between the great opposing 





measures of Free Trade and Protection is, in reality, the 
difference between two fundamental points of view—between 
two opposing conceptions, held by Englishmen, of them- 
selves and their destiny? 

Given the “Insular view,” from which the Empire is 
seen as a glorified island, independent, self-sufficing, then 
Protection follows, logically enough, a matter of expediency 
or inexpediency merely. But, given the deeper “ Imperial ”’ 
view, from which the island that has grown of its vitality to be 
an Empire is seen an Empire still, but an Empire of world 
service rather than that of world ownership, then Protection 
is impossible, and Free Trade an inevitable condition of 
life and work. 

For what does “ Empire’? mean? What do might, 
majesty, dominion, and power mean but responsibility? 
And responsibility implies service. 

Cannot the Englishman, who turns in his fear to Pro- 


’ 


tection, see that he comes near to selling his birthright? 


Cannot he see that the process of utilising our markets, 
unchecked, by the traders of the world, is, in truth, part 
of the same process as the utilising of our blood, our 
brains, our language, our laws, by the races of the world, 
the result of which process has been the formation of the 
Empire? 

The Free Trader who declaims that his country is 
different from other countries is not too far from the truth. 
Where he fails so often is in the true differentiating. He 
does not recognise that the measure of his country’s trade 
is not the measure of the nation’s prosperity, but of its 
vitality. And this vitality, unchecked and at no premium, 
is the English quality, on which other nations have traded 
for centuries. Seen from this point of view, Protection 
means the protecting ourselves against the natural results 
of our manner of life and work, and Free Trade, not a 
piece of idealism accidentally stumbled upon, but an 
inevitable condition of our development, as inevitable as 
the free giving of our life and strength and work through- 
out the world. 

Protection implies enmity. Through the years of this 
century perhaps, men will gradually realise that enmity and 
jealousy between nations avail nothing, that neither suc- 
cessful arms nor successful tariffs constitute ‘“ power”’ in a 
nation, but rather its innate vitality, its power of taking 
responsibility, of doing work. Protection is needful for 
weakness, for old age, but for a grown nation, with eyes 
not blind to the future of the world, it is an anachronism. 

I write as one of an unpolitical class. If this view 
appears rather transcendental, to emphasise it can do no 
harm at a time when political parties throw dust between 
each other and go to the people with promises of material 
gains and little more. Also, I cannot think that the con- 
sideration of the spiritual can detract from the efficiency 


. of the practical side, in any question. 


One of George Meredith’s heroes had a great ‘‘ Idea” 
that recurred to him on the night of a large political meeting 
where he was about to speak. It was this: “The. English 
have power to rise to spiritual ascendency, and be once more 
the islanders heading the world of a new epoch abjuring 
materialism.” 

Is there no Parliamentary candidate who, on this ground, 
will complete the great speech that Victor Radnor left 
undelivered.—Yours, &c., 

H. BaGeEnat. 

3, Moris Garden, Cheyne Walk. 

December 30th, 1909. 





THE TIME FOR PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The time seems to have now come when in all 
seriousness we should put some of our religious theorisings to 
the test. We have read and we have repeated the words of 
the Master often enough. But have we, until now, been 
confronted with the chance of putting them into practice? 
The words I particularly refer to are “How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter the kingdom of God,’’ and, again, 
“Tt is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom.’’ For the sake 
of these words, many a man has laid aside his wealth. 
Yet his distribution of superfluity has often failed to justify 
his action. But here and now there can be rio mistake. 
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The operation of the Budget, while it may absorb certain 
superfluities of income, will, as unquestionably, apply the 
money thus obtained to purposes which are, without any 
possibility of contradiction, for the benefit of the country 
to which we belong, and the people who dwell therein. 
How often and often has the pulpit declaimed against the 
false Christianity which has prevailed and is prevailing. 
How often with half-hearted earnestness have we longed 
with Lessing, after “two thousand years of Christianity, for 
a hundred years of the Master Himself.” Now is our 
chance. For once, we have had a Government in which and 
by which Labor and the workers have been more or less fairly 
represented. 

After all, where does our wealth come from? No one can 
deny the fact that the poor man is the foundation stone of all 
our wealth, of our social fabric itself. It is time that his 
voice were heard, and his way smoothed, and the awful un- 
certainty of his living removed, once and for all. We have 
prayed with countless reiteration, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” It is a prayer that falls idly on the ears of 
one who has a thousand a year. It is a very real prayer for 
one who has to earn that daily bread and support wife and 
children as well. The disparity between rich and poor, be- 
tween the “us’’ and “you” of the story of Dives and 
Lazarus is too awful a gulf to contemplate with equanimity. 

This Budget promises a way out. It will not bring in a 
millennium, it will not heal the sores of a thousand years of 
civilisation so-called. But I believe it is a step in the right 
direction. Therefore, as we voted for Mr. Gladstone in 1880, 
let us vote for Mr. Asquith to-day, and let us heartily wish 
God-speed to Mr. Lloyd George and his Budget.—Yours, &c., 


F. G. Montracu PoweL. 


(late Vicar of Pembroke Dock, S. Wales). 
Foxlease, Southbourne, 
January 4th, 1910. 


SHOOTING A TAME STAG. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srmm,—In “The Times” and other newspapers of 
December 17th last, there is reported a case of “ shooting 
a tame stag,” which came before the County Court at Salis- 
bury on the previous day. In that case the defendants 
were sued for damages for shooting a stag which had 
escaped from the plaintiff's park, and it was argued for 
the defence that this stag, “ being a wild animal, was the 
property of the original owner only so long as he held 
possession,” and, further, “that gentlemen in the exercise 
of sporting rights were justified in shooting it”; and I 
opine that had the deer in question been an animal ferae 
naturae this contention would have prevailed (see the case 
of Threlkeld v. Smith, L.R., 1901, 2 K.B., 531). The plain- 
tiff’s counsel, however, argued that the stag, having been 
brought up by hand from birth, was not a wild animal, 
but was “the absolute property of the owner”; and of 
this opinion, it appears, was the judge, who awarded damages 
to the plaintiff. 

Now, sir, it occurs to me to ask, what would have been 
the position if some evil-disposed person had cruelly ill- 
treated this stag after its escape from the plaintiff's park? 
The Acts for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals protect 
“domestic” animals only, and, according to the best legal 
opinion, deer, even when home-bred, and carefully tended 
from birth, in park or paddock, so that they have ceased 
to be animals ferae natwrae, are, nevertheless, not 
“domestic ’’ animals in the eye of the law. In fact, this 
stag seems to have been in just the same position as the 
animals habitually employed in the hunt of the carted deer, 
of which the recent case at Cambridge has given the public 
such an illuminating example. Therefore, I presume that 
the cruel treatment of such an animal could not be made 
the ground of a prosecution, unless the case fell within 
the provisions of the Wild Animals in Captivity Act, 1900. 
But, in the present instance, the stag was not “in captivity 
or close confinement,” and, therefore, that Act was inapplic- 
able. It seems, therefore, that the Acts would have afforded 
him no protection at all. He is neither a “wild” nor a 
“domestic” animal, but a miserable tertiwm quid. 

But here another question arises. The hunters of carted 





deer claim that the “stags” which they hunt are animals ' by the Nancy School, and it is now generally recognised that 


ferae naturae. If so, may I not lawfully kill one of these 
deer, should it come on my land, or capture and refuse to 
surrender it? For if these animals are “wild,” they are 
not the subject of property. If they be not “wild,’’ then, 
seeing that they are not “domestic’’ animals, we must say 
that the stag-hunter’s beast of chase is a tame animal, which 
is his “absolute property,’’ but which, nevertheless, is not 
protected against cruelty by the Acts of 1849 and 1854. 

If such, really, be the law of the land, I venture to 
think that the law sins both against humanity and common 
sense, and merits a worse epithet than that bestowed upon 
it by Mr. Bumble.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. GREENWooD. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONVERSION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read with great interest the article by 
Mr. Sidney Low in the current number of Tue Nation. I 
have not yet had the pleasure of reading Mr. Harold Begbie’s 
book, of which the article in question is a criticism, but as 
stated in your editorial note, both book and criticism raise 
many points of real interest and importance. Mr. Sidney 
Low wisely points out that the observed phenomena of con- 
version are not only common to almost a!! forms of religious 
belief, but are also in parallel with similar phenomena 
obtained by accredited practitioners in Hypnotism, Sugges- 
tion, and the many varied cults of Mental Healing. On 
further inquiry into these phenomena one is at once struck 
by the fact that similar results are obtained from widely 
different causes, and one is led to inquire whether there is 
not in every case some common factor which determines 
the result. It is considered by most psychologists that the 
common factor can be found in one definite attribute of all 
human minds, Suggestibility. In normal states of mental 
equilibrium the Suggestibility of any individual, i.e., his 
reaction to the stimuli of his environment, is to a very 
large extent under the control of his reasoning and critical 
faculties; but in most individuals states of increased 
Suggestibility can be induced by a variety of methods, in 
which the response to the stimuli of environment is contrary 
to, or in excess of, the normal response which would be 
obtained in normal conditions. In conversion a state of 
increased Suggestibility is induced by the appeal to the 
emotions, just as the hypnotist induces similar states by 
passes, fixed gazing, and suggestions of sleep. In both cases 
a similar result is obtained, the suggested idea is received 
and acted upon, although the actions, determined by the 
reception of the suggestion, may be contrary to all former 
experience of the individual. From the point of view of the 
social or religious worker, it is all important that he should 
realise that the immediate results of conversion, equally with 
the immediate results of suggestion given during hypnotic 
trance, do not depend upon the inherent truth of the 
suggested ideas, but upon the abnormal receptivity of the 
mind acted upon. For the effects of conversion to be per- 
manent, a reasoned willing acceptance of the suggested 
ideas must confirm the change induced during a state of 
abnormal mental activity; the suggested ideas will other- 
wise cease to become determining factors in the life of the 
individual. I am at one with Mr. Sidney Low in believing 
that the applications of conversion as a means of moral 
regeneration are limited, in the great majority of individuals 
the appeal to the emotions fails to elicit the necessary 
response. 

In treatment by Suggestion the field of usefulness has 
no such limitations. The mode of producing the state of 
increased Suggestibility is on entirely different lines, and 
in almost any normally constituted individual some result, 
some acceptance of the suggested idea can be obtained. Mr. 
Sidney Low leads one to infer that because Professor Char- 
cot’s successes were mainly obtained in hysterical women, 
the field of Suggestive Therapeutics is therefore limited to 
hysterical and neurotic subjects; for the past twenty-five 
years all psychologists who have devoted any attention to 
the study of hypnotic phenomena have discarded Professor 
Charcot’s work in this domain, his deductions are realised 
to be fallacious for the very reason that his experiments 
were confined to a few hysterical subjects. 

The development of present-day theories was initiated 
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states of increased Suggestibility can be induced in a very 
large percentage of normal individuals. Mr. Sidney Low 
holds that we may believe in miracles, but ought not to 
expect them. The study of the psychology of conversion 
comes into the domain of Psycho-Therapeutics, and in this 
domain I hold that one may not only believe in miracles, 
but also expect them. One may confidently expect results 
which, in the present state of our knowledge, are apparently 
out of proportion to the means employed. Theories of 
Suggestibility and of the influence of the Subconscious Mind 
give one the best working hypothesis by which we can 
explain these apparently miraculous results, but we have 
not yet passed beyond the domain of theory, and are still 
far from a full knowledge of the limitations of the power of 
Suggestion or of the power of the Subconscious Mind. Any 
inquiry into the psychology of Suggestion is of very real 
interest beyond that of its therapeutic uses ; a wider know- 
ledge of the subject will give to every one a deeper insight 
into his own mentality, and will open out possibilities of a 
very real power within himself. The present restricted use 
of suggestion as a therapeutic agent and as a means of 
mental and moral regeneration is due not so much to its 
limited field of application, as to a lack of knowledge of its 
power, and a deep-seated prejudice against any unbiassed 
inquiry into the domain of psychic phenomena.—Yours, &c., 
Maovrice B. Wricut, M.D. 
33, Wimpole Street, London, 
January 7th, 1910. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I am very loath to intervene in the sphere of 
party politics; but the circulation, gratis, for electioneering 
purposes, of Mr. Robert Blatchford’s articles in the “ Daily 
Mail,” now published in pamphlet form for 1d., induces 
me to offer one or two observations. 

I pass over the technical points respecting the relative 
strength of the two navies of Great Britain and Germany 
and the building power of the two nations; for these topics 
have been sufficiently dealt with by the officials responsible 
for the state of the Navy, who know the actual situation 
far better than any outsider can do. Further, several of 
Mr. Blatchford’s statements tend to refute his main thesis, 
as when he says, “the Pan-Germans menace the honor 
and the liberty of the British, and the French, and the 
Danish, and the Dutch. All Europe is to be Teutonised.” 
Surely such a mad scheme, if it exists, may be left to work 
out its own destruction. All Europe will unite to crush 
the Power which makes the attempt. Again, when Mr. 
Blatchford says, “Germany is hungry for trade and for 
influence in distant seas; Britain holds fortresses and coal- 
ing stations all over the earth,’’ does he not see that the 
possession of these fortresses and coaling stations by us, 
and the want of them as felt by Germany, confer on us 
an enormous advantage in naval affairs over our rival? 

In truth, Mr. Blatchford admits that Germany’s naval 
position, considered strategically, is weak; for in Article 
VI. (“Armageddon’’) he states that “the problem of 
British defence is the defence of France’’; and he implies 
that Germany cannot well attack us until Holland, Belgium, 
and the North of France are in her power. According to 
Mr. Blatchford, this is the heart of the problem of British 
defence. In the same article he skims very lightly over 
the fact that, in that case, “ Russia, France’s ally, might 
attack Germany on the Eastern frontier.’’ But he unfolds 
to our enthralled vision the following portent :—‘ Then if 
Austria and Italy came in we should have Armageddon.” 
Finally he pictures a German Empire embracing “ Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, and perhaps Turkey, and having ports 
and fortresses at Calais, Cherbourg, Trieste, Antwerp, and 
Amsterdam.” He concludes that the British Empire would 
then go under. And well it might. 

Let us examine this forecast in the light of recent 
history. By the Franco-Russian Treaty of 1895, which has 
since been renewed, Russia and France bound themselves 
by a solemn compact that each would come to the assistance 
of the other, with the whole of its military and naval forces, 
in case that ally were attacked. It is therefore not the 
case that Russia might attack Germany, if the latter 





assailed France. In such an eventuality Russia must in 
honor attack Germany. Further, even if that compact were 
not binding, she would most certainly act in the same way ; 
for her people, who dislike or fear the Pan-Germans as 
much as Mr. Blatchford does, would not stand still and 
see Europe “ Teutonised.” 

Take Mr. Blatchford’s next sentence. In his 
Armageddon he figures both Austria and Italy taking the 
side of Kaiser Wilhelm. This is an impossibility. Italy 
(ever mindful of the days of Garibaldi and Palmerston) 
would be far more likely to take sides against the two 
German Powers than with them. Moreover, the Austro- 
German compact, which is the only solid part of the Triple 
Alliance, is purely of a defensive character. Therefore, 
if Germany sought to crush France, Austria would not be 
obliged to draw the sword. Here, again, self-interest tends 
to reinforce treaty obligations. Patriotic subjects of Franz 
Joseph (least of all the Hungarians) do not wish to see their 
Empire annexed, either altogether, or in part, to Germany. 

We are now in a position to be able to reconstruct Mr. 
Blatchford’s Armageddon. Instead of Germany walking 
over the French without let or hindrance, she will be assailed 
on her weakest frontier by an army fully as large as her 
own, that of Russia. The attitude of Austria would be 
problematical. Thus, if Germany sought to acquire the 
northern dockyards of France, as naval bases far better than 
those which she now possesses, she would court ruin from 
a conflict with three great Powers, each of which is nearly 
her equal in strength. Certainly on the sea she would 
be at once overwhelmed. 

In point of fact, England’s position has been enor- 
mously strengthened during the past five years. Thanks 
to the late Prime Minister, South Africa is no longer a 
menace to the stability of our Empire. The entente cordiale 
with France releases us from all fear of hostility from a 
Power which, as Mr. Blatchford sees, could assail us with 
far more advantage than Germany can. Our good under- 
standing with Russia is another diplomatic success, no less 
hopeful for us than disquieting to Germany. If Kaiser 
Wilhelm has always aimed at our destruction, why did 
he not seize the oportunity afforded by the early disasters 
of the Boer War? During the last ten years all has 
changed. At that time we were isolated. Now it is 
Germany that lacks outside support; for the help of Austria 
must always be uncertain. In truth, sir, British diplomacy 
has of late been almost too successful; so that, if any 
Power need to feel nervous for the future, it is Germany, 
almost isolated as she is, and weighed down by fianancial 
burdens which she can scarcely bear. The German nation 
needs to be re-assured, not threatened. 

On one point I completely agree with Mr. Blatchford : 
that our coast defences need strengthening, especially on 
the east. A long study of modern wars has convinced me 
that the theories of the “Blue Water School” are a 
dangerous delusion. England needs a second line of defence 
behind her fleet; for the fleet may often be called away 
on needful operations, and the vital points on our coast 
need to be safeguarded during its absence. Thanks to 
numerous scares, John Bull is becoming a nervous creature 
and wants to see certain important points, especially on the 
East Coast, secured against raids. Further, forts do not 
threaten Germany, while the multiplication of ‘“ Dread- 
noughts” appears to do so. In my judgment the expenditure 
of the cost of one or two “ Dreadnoughts ”’ on coast defences 
is a matter of urgent importance.—Yours, &c., 

J. Hotianp Rose. 

January 6th, 1910. 


THE ART OF SPENDING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—In your admirable article on “The Art of Spend- 
ing” you say that there is, in your opinion, perhaps only 
one way of spending money that is worse than indiscriminate 
giving in the streets, namely, that in which Mr. Kessler 
wasted his £2,000, and you quote the “ Economist ’”’ as asking 
if the Charity Organisation Society has not taught us to 
do better than that. 

As there are many people who think that the C.0.S. has 
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a merely negative policy, of “going to see what Tommy is 
doing, and telling him he mustn’t,’’ may I, as a member of 
that society, say what we really try to teach? We believe in 
charity, and, above all things, insist that it should be per- 


sonal. We are always anxious to meet with persons who will 
give their time and service to work in its cause. There is 
so much that might be done if only we had more fellow 
workers. 

But to those who cannot give personal service, we say, 
“do not give to beggars in the streets ’’; the better way is to 
send a contribution to one of the many societies (such as 
the Society for the Relief of Distress, 78, Jermyn-street, 
S.W., or the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W.), who will use it in try- 
ing to prevent people falling into destitution and misery 
before it is too late.—Yours, &c., 

CLEMENT F. Rocers 

1, Vernon Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C. 

January 3rd, 1910. 


THE INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—In your issue of January ist, you refer to the 
interest taken by the Indian Congress in the Transvaal In- 
dian question in the following words: ‘“ Meanwhile the <x- 
clusion of Indians from the Transvaal continues to evoke 
intense feeling.’’ 

I would beg to be allowed to point out that it is not so 
much their exclusion from the Transvaal as the manner of 
effecting that exclusion which has given offence and 
aroused so much bitterness. An open door to Asiatic im- 
migration is not claimed in respect of the Transvaal or any 
other Colony. The right to regulate immigration and the 
character of the would-be immigrants is generally conceded, 
but the Transvaal, in dealing with Indian immigration, has 
taken a quite unprecedented step. Other Colonies and 
Dominions have employed legislation general in its applica- 
tion to all countries and races, thus inflicting no insult upon 
any particular people. It has been left for the Transvaal 
colony specifically to class the whole 300 millions of India 
with paupers, criminals, lepers, procurers, and other un- 
desirables, and to exclude them, irrespective of culture or 
property qualifications, on the score of their race and color. 

If this be the new Imperialism, one may, perhaps, be 
pardoned for feeling some small concern as to where it will 
eventually land us.—Yours, &c., 

L. W. Ritcx, 
Hon. Sec., South Africa British Indian Committee. 

5, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 

January 4th, 1910. 


ULSTER LIBERAL UNIONISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—The Ulster Liberal Unionist Association has issued 
its manifesto, in view of the General Election, and it would 
be well for the electors of Great Britain carefully to study 
it, and thus see clearly what “ forces’’ are behind this pro- 
nouncement “on the most momentous electoral contest since 
the days of the Revolution Settlement of 1689.’’ In the 
first place, who are the Ulster Liberal Unionist Association? 
They are a body of men, formerly Liberals, who are mostly 
members of the Ulster Reform Club, from which the mani- 
festo is issued. This Club is admittedly non-political, and 
embraces among its members Liberals, Home Rulers, and 
Tories. From the walls of this non-political club the por- 
trait of Mr. Gladstone was stealthily removed in 1886, and, 
at a later date, the portrait of Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., 
formerly the most respected member of the club. Within 
recent years the club has been used for entertaining such 
pronounced Tories as Lord Londonderry and Mr. Walter 
Long, M.P. 

A few years ago I, as a member, received a printed 
document from the then President, stating that the club was 
non-political, and asking me to join the Liberal Unionist 
Association, which, as a Liberal, I declined to do. 

At the same time the Committee was offering for sale to 
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the members pamphlets in favor of Protection, without any 
attempt to distribute those in favor of Free Trade. A few 
years ago a discussion on Tariff Reform was held in the 
Reform Club, and I then publicly accused one of the speakers, 
whose name is appended to the manifesto, as honorary secre- 
tary, of deliberately misrepresenting John Stuart Mill, as 
being an authority in favor of Protection; and, although 
Mr. Martin, the gentleman to whom I refer, was then pre- 
sent, he refrained, like Mr. Balfour when charged by Mr. 
Ure with a false accusation, from offering any apology for 
the misrepresentation. 

I shall not attempt, but leave your readers, to measure 
the “Liberalism ’’ of the Association by the following state- 
ments in their manifesto. “An efficient Second Chamber is 
a necessary defence against arbitrary, ill-digested, tyrannical 
legislation of the popular Chamber.” “Every professing 
Unionist who is in favor of the abolition of the Lords’ veto 
is in effect a Home Ruler.’’ “The proposal is really revo- 
lutionary. It makes our Second Chamber a sham, and 
effaces it as a legislative institution.’’ “Instead of our 
present broad and democratic Constitution, we shall have 
Single Chamber rule, which, in plain English, means govern- 
ment by the oligarchy called the Cabinet.’’ In one place the 
manifesto speaks of “ the oligarchical Cabinet controlled by a 
Single Chamber,”’ and in another place of “ an irresponsible 
Single Chamber, dominated by an autocratic, and, it may 
be, vindictive Cabinet.’’ Again of the Budget it says, “ Its 
effect will be beyond question to render poor men poorer.” 
“The mischievous Socialism of the present Government and 
its misguided followers.”’ 

I hope that this swan-like song of Ulster Liberal 
Unionism is the precursor of brighter and happier days for 
Ireland and its people.—Yours, &c., 

S. Saannon MILuIn. 

January 4th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—A gentleman who acknowledges his ignorance 
of the existence of a party (until they are so un- 
fortunate as to incur his wrath, or rouse his jealousy) 
might hesitate to write of them in terms of whole- 
sale and unqualified abuse, as Mr. Sullivan did recently 
in your columns. But permit me, in all fairness, 
briefly to assure your English readers, who do not know 
the facts, that Irish Liberals do exist, and have no need to 
seek testimonials of character or intelligence from a new- 
fledged K.C. 

I cannot tell what members of his profession or creed he 
had in his eye when he wrote, or whether it was from them 
he drew his large inferences; but of this I am sure, Irish 
Liberals have a right to expect protection from such an 
attack in Tue Nation.—Yours, &c., 


NONCONFORMIST LIBERAL. 
Dublin, December 29th, 1909. 


A CASE OF “MALICE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—You demurred to the assertion in my previous 
letter that the militant suffragists are being pursued with a 
cold and deliberate malice. A Government which finds itself 
compelled in the interests of order to imprison its political 
opponents, will, if it is magnanimous, take care to respect 
their courage and their personal dignity. It would not in- 
flict physical humiliations. It would not keep them in gaol 
a day longer than the strict letter of the law required. In 
dealing with venial offences, it would remember the maxim, 
“De minimis non curat lex.’’ The refusal of first-class 
treatment for offenders who used no violence was the first 
great violation of these principles. Forcible feeding was 
the second. The special evidences of malice to which I re- 
ferred were these: (1) That Miss Charlotte Marsh, though 
she had been forcibly fed for over two months, and though 
she was suffering (and is still suffering) from. pain and weak- 
ness, was not allowed the usual advantage of the period of 
“remission ’’ commonly granted to ordinary offenders; (2) 
That after an interval of four months,théHome Office expressly 
ordered the prosecution of Miss Florence Clarkson for break- 
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ing window panes valued at 6d., knowing full well that to 
avenge this infinitesimal injury it was consigning her to 
prison and all that prison now involves for these women. 

I now commend to your notice a third and more recent 
case. Miss Selina Martin and Miss Leslie Hall, charged 
at Liverpool with slight acts of disorder which involved no 
actual assault, were remanded for a week for inquiry, and 
refused bail. There was no mystery and no need for inquiry ; 
suffragettes always avow what they have done. But, above 
all, there was no excuse for refusing bail. The authorities 
have now dealt with about 450 suffragette prisoners. Not 
one of them has ever escheated her bail. Yet the refusal of 
bail is now a common occurrence, and when it happened to 
my own wife and others at Newcastle I was officially in- 
formed that it was by the orders of the Home Office. The 
sequel is even more painful. Miss Martin and Miss Hall, 
feeling that they had been unjustly used, protested, as the 
Chartists used to do in similar cases, by smashing their cell 
windows, and by refusing food. I have seen their own 
accounts of what followed, written in the police station a 
week later, while they were waiting for “Black Maria.” 
Miss Martin states that she (an unconvicted prisoner) was 
dragged to a punishment cell, kept all night in irons, and 
next day ‘“‘frog-marched’’ up a stone staircase to the doc- 
tor’s room, her head bumping on the steps. She was there 
forcibly fed, handcuffed, and flung down the stairs once 
more. Miss Hall was kept in irons for two-and-a-half days. 
I believe these statements to be true, and I blame the Home 
Office, because in former cases of special brutality it has 
omitted to punish the guilty officials. To the authorities of 
Strangeways Prison (Manchester) where Miss Davison was 
assaulted in her cell by a fire-hose, it has even addressed a 
special letter of commendation. I have mentioned the Char- 
tists. But there is a difference. When Thomas Cooper pro- 
tested in prison by even more violent methods against the 
refusal of literary facilities, public opinion insisted that the 
rights of a political prisoner should be respected. Our 
modern Liberals have forgotten that tradition of generosity. 
—Yours, &c., 

H. N. Braitsrorp. 

32, Well Walk, Hampstead, 

January 5th, 1910. 


[The facts which Mr. Brailsford alleges are disputed. 
But without going into them, we confess ourselves unable 
to justify the refusal of bail, though this is not the act 
of the Home Office, and we would appeal to the authorities 
to discountenance—as we cannot but think they would dis- 
countenance—the slightest approach to vindictiveness or ill- 
temper on the part of the prison authorities. We regard 
this as vital.—Ep., Natron.] 





Our Pounger Poets. 





I.—W. H. DAVIES. 
2 


ANGRY. 
My Love sits angry—See! 
Her foot shakes in the light; 
Her timid, little foot, 
That else would hide from sight. 


Her left hand props her cheek ; 
Its little finger plays 

Upon her under-lip, 
And makes a harp-like noise. 


Her lips’ red manuscript 

She has unrolled and spread ; 
So I may read ill news, 

And hang my guilty head. 


My Love sits angry—See! 
She’s red up to her eyes: 
And was her face flogged by 

The wings of Butterflies? 





Her right hand’s in her lap, 
So small, so soft, so white: 

She in her anger makes 

Five fingers hide from sight. 


Two golden curls have now 


Dropped out of their silk net: ( 
There they must stop, for she 

Will not restore them yet. ( 
My Love she is so fair, 

When in this angry way, ( 
That did she guess my thoughts, 

She’d quarrel every day. 

II. 


THE KINGFISHER. 


Ir was the Rainbow gave thee birth, 
And left thee all her lovely hues; 
And, as her mother’s name was Tears, 

So runs in it thy blood to choose 
For haunts the lonely pools, and keep 
In company with trees that weep. 


Go you and, with such glorious hues, 

Live with proud Peacocks in green parks ; 
On lawns as smooth as shining glass, 

Let every feather show its marks; 
Get thee on boughs and clap thy wings 
Before the windows of proud kings. 


Nay, lovely Bird, thou art not vain; 
Thou hast no proud, ambitious mind ; 
I also love a quiet place 
That’s green, away from all mankind; 
A lonely pool, and let a tree 
Sigh with her bosom over me. 


III. 


MAN. 


I saw Time running by— 

Stop Thief! was all the cry. 

I heard a voice say, Peace! 

Let this vain clamor cease. 

Can ye bring lightning back, 
That leaves upon its track 

Men, horses, oak trees dead? 
Canst bring back Time? it said. 
There’s nothing in Man’s mind 
Can catch Time up behind; 

In front of that fast Thief 
There’s no one—end this grief. 
Tut, what is Man? How frail! 
A grain, a little nail, 

The wind, a change of cloth— 
A fly can give him death. 

Some fishes in the sea 

Are born to outlive thee, 

And owls, and toads, and trees— 
Man is no more than these. 

I see Man’s face in all 

Things, be it great or small ; 

I see the face of him 

In things that fly or swim; 
One fate for all, I see— 
Whatever that may be. 
Imagination fits 

Life to a day; though its 
Length were a thousand years, 
’Twould not decrease our fears; 
What strikes men cold and dumb 
Is that Death’s time must come. 
Who knows what Life is for? 
Some hold it still, with awe; 
Some rattle it for noise— 

But no man knows its use. 


Wituiam H. Davies. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Niext. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Liberty of Prophesying.”” By H. Hensley Henson, B.D. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

“Plays, Acting, and Music.’”” By Arthur Symons. 
Revised Edition. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

“Memorials of Old Yorkshire.” 
(Allen. 15s. net.) 

** Recollections.” 


New and 


Edited by T. M. Fallow. 


By Washington Gladden. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 
**Henry Fielding: A Memoir.” 


By G. M. Godden. (Sampson 


Low. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Warriors of Old Japan.’”’ By Y. T. Ozaki. (Constable. 5s. 
net.) 

**Black Sheep.” By Stanley Portal Hyatt. (Laurie. 6s.) 

“‘Garryowen.” By H. de Vere Stackpoole. (Unwin. 6s.) 

““L’Europe et la Politique Brittanique, 1882-1909.” Par E. 
Lémonon. (Paris: Alcan. 10fr.) 

* * _ 


Amone the new books expected to appear in 1910 will be 
the “ Life of Father Tyrrell,’’ by Miss M. D. Petre. Owing 
to a large amount of interesting matter derived from cor- 
respondents and friends of the late Father Tyrrell, this 
biography is likely to be of extreme interest. Miss Petre 
will write, to a certain extent, with authority as to Father 
Tyrrell’s ideas, for she was one of his intimate friends and 
was appointed by him in his will as his literary executor. 
Miss Petre has already produced “The Soul’s Orbit” 
(written in collaboration with Father Tyrrell) and “ Catho- 
licism and Independence,’’ volumes of essays bearing in- 
directly on the questions at issue of recent years within the 
Roman Catholic Communion. 

* « - 

THERE comes an announcement from America that 
two volumes of Swinburne’s essays are to be published 
in the near future. One of these will deal with the 
Elizabethan dramatists—a theme upon which Swin- 
burne always wrote with enthusiasm—while the other will 
contain some of his uncollected papers, including the 
“Quarterly Review’’ article on Dickens and an introduc- 
tion to “Oliver Twist,’’ written by Swinburne for an 
American edition of Dickens. 

« ~ 7 

Some time ago we mentioned that Mr. Frederic Harrison 
had almost finished writing his reminiscences. The book 
is now in the press and will be issued in two volumes by 
Messrs. Macmillan on October 31st, the day when Mr. 
Harrison enters his eightieth year. 

* 7 

In addition to the books which Messrs. Macmillan have 
held over from last season—Lord Acton’s “ Lectures on the 
French Revolution,’’ the concluding volume of Professor 
Courthope’s “History of English Poetry,’’ Dr. Silvanus 
Thompson’s “ Life of Lord Kelvin,’’ and the last two volumes 
of Mr. Fortescue’s “ History of the British Army”’ are the 
most important of these—their first spring list contains a 
number of fresh announcements. Under the title of “The 
Bridling of Pegasus’? Mr. Alfred Austin has collected a 
number of prose papers on poetry, while Sir Norman Lockyer 
and Miss Winifred Lockyer have collaborated in “ Tennyson 
as a Student and Poet of Nature.’’ Another important work 
is “The Law and the Prophets,’’ by Professor Westphal of 
Montauban, which has been translated and adapted by Mr. 
Clement du Pontet, one of the assistant masters at Harrow. 

“ ~ “ 

Two new books by Mr. Chesterton appear on the spring 
lists. His “ Life of Thomas Hood ”’ is to be included in the 
“English Men of Letters’’ series, and is likely to prove a 
valuable piece of criticism, for Mr. Chesterton is at his best 
when writing discursive biography. The other book is called 
“What is Wrong.’’ It expresses the same general views as 


“ Heretics ’’ and “ Orthodoxy.” 
+ . * 

Waiters in search of a biographical subject on which 
to employ themselves might take a hint from a couple of 
articles contributed by Mr. W. P. Courtney to recent issues 
of “Notes and Queries,’”’ and give us a book on “ George 
Mr. Courtney 


Bubb Dodington and His Literary Circle.”’ 








tells us that Thomson and Young were the two chief poets 
in Bubb Dodington’s friendship, though many of the poets 
of the day were hospitably entertained at Eastbury. Mr. 
Courtney does not speak of H. P. Windham, who edited 
“The Diary of the Late George Bubb Dodington, Baron of 
Melcombe Regis.’’ Windham rightly describes himself as 
“a very extraordinary editor,’’ for he says of the “ Diary ”’ 
that, “although it may reflect a considerable degree of 
honor on his Lordship’s abilities, yet, in my opinion, it 
shows his political conduct (however palliated by the in- 
genuity of his own pen) to have been wholly directed by the 
base motives of avarice, vanity, and selfishness.’’ The 
introducer to the public of a volume of reminiscences is not 
usually so candid. 
“ . 7 

Some interesting letters of Ibsen are printed in English 
for the first time in a book called “Speeches and New 
Letters of Henrik Ibsen,’’ which has just been published in 
Boston. The first of the speeches was made at Rome in 
1865, at the unveiling of a memorial to P. A. Munch, and 
the last at the festival of the Norwegian Women’s Rights 
League, at Christiania, in 1898. The letters are addressed 
to Jonas Lie, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Clemens Petersen, 
Ossip-Lourié, Julius Hoffory, and others. From some of 
these letters it appears that Ibsen was much more sensitive 
to criticism than was generally believed. 

* * x 


Tue novels promised for 1910 include Mr. J. C. Snaith’s 
“ Fortune,’’ a romance the scene of which is laid in medieval 
Spain; “The Adventures of Polly ’’ and a novel of English 
political life by Mr. H. G. Wells; “ The Call: A Tale of Two 
Passions ’’ and “ The Portrait” by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer ; 
“The Undesirable Governess,’’ a story of English country 
life by the late Mr. Marion Crawford; a long novel by Mr. 
William de Morgan; and books by Mr. Conrad, Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Pett Ridge, Mrs. Mann, and 
Mr. Belloc. 

7 + * 

Axsout the middle of the spring season, Mr. Israel 
Zangwill will bring out a book of essays, called “ Italian Fan- 
tasies,’’ which he describes as “a joint from which one can 
cut slices at will.’ That Mr. Zangwill does not follow 
the beaten track may be judged from the fact that one of 
his essays bears the title “Icy Italy.” 

* 7 - 


Mr. H. C. CwHatrierp-Tayitor, whose biography of 
Moliére won for him the Cross of the Legion of Honor from 
the French Government, is at work on a biography of “ the 
Italian Moliére,’’ Carlo Goldoni. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has 
already been decorated by the Italian Government for his 
services in making Goldoni better known to foreign readers. 

* * * 


AMERICAN writers on literary history and criticism have 
a deserved reputation for thoroughness in research, so that 
many readers will be glad to hear that quite a number of 
monographs on literary topics are promised from the other 
side of the Atlantic for the coming season. Mr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
finished a “Study of the Poetry of John Donne,” which 
will appear through Messrs. Appleton. Dr. Jessopp’s book 
on Donne is mainly concerned with his theology, and, 
though Mr. Gosse’s “ Life and Letters of Dr. Donne”’ con- 
tains much sound criticism, there is room for a fresh 
study of that difficult and artificial, yet attractive, poet. 

+ * * 


From the University of Chicago Press we are to have 
“The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry,”’ by Professor 
Myra Reynolds. The book is not confined to the subject 
suggested by the title, since it will include chapters on the 
art of landscape and on landscape in English portraiture. 

- - + 


Dr. Rosert M. Wernaer, of Harvard, has written a 
study of “Romanticism and the Romantic Movement in 
Germany,” which aims at determining the place which 
romanticism and classicism have in German literature. The 
book is largely concerned with the historical aspects of the 
subject, and treats of “Romanticism and Symbolism,”’ 
“Romantic Irony,” “Romantic Conception of Love and 
Marriage,”’ and similar topics. 
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Reviews. 
THE RE-STATEMENT OF LIBERALISM.* 


THE distrust of principle is a familiar pose in this country, 
and to none is it more familiar than the politician. One 
type of politician dislikes principle for obvious reasons. 
Another type, in which we are more interested, reasons some- 
what after this fashion: ‘General principles are all very 
well as a weapon in argument, but the moment they are taken 
seriously as foundations of political action they turn out 
to be hampering and conservative in their tendency. What 
is valuable at one epoch is worthless and perhaps a positive 
hindrance at another. Times change, and social needs 
change with them. What is counted in a progressive party 
is the ever-living sense of the public good, and the practical 
perception of the possible lines of progress. We want not 
theory but practice. The liberty of the individual was a 
good cry in Cobden’s day, but became a barren principle of 
stagnation to the Liberal of the ’eighties and ’nineties. It 
is by swallowing such formulas that a party moves forward 
with the times.’’ To this indictment of principle it may 
be replied that all the great movements, from the French 
Revolution onwards, have been made under the direct in- 
spiration of organic social ideas. The Rights of Man, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, the freedom of 
the individual in politics, in religion, and in commerce, the 
brotherhood of mankind, not only inspired but gave direction 
and cohesive force to great political agitations, bound men to- 
gether in happy solidarity for the achievement of noble 
objects, and, each in its turn and under its own limitations, 
moved the world. Can the world be moved without ideas? 
To this question thinkers like Mr. Hobson reply with a clear 
negative. For them the thinker is no recluse but a man 
with a living and practical function. He makes no figure 
on the platform and is little spoken of in the Press, and he 
may seem to be dealing with words and themes and abstrac- 
tions rather than the joys and sorrows of living men and 
women. In truth, in proportion as he can grope his way 
towards some of those great underlying conceptions which, 
once clearly grasped and proclaimed, “ make all things new,”’ 
he is exercising a deeper and more lasting influence on the 
destinies of the race than the “ able editor ’’ who popularises 
bits of his teaching or the Cabinet Minister who is ulti- 
mately destined to embody some fragment of it in a Bill. 
It is true that the progressive idea of one age is often a 
worn-out and perhaps an obstructive formula in the next. 
The greater the need for an apostolic succession of thinking 
men who will constantly re-state political principles in terms 
of the living needs of each generation. Liberalism in our 
day has suffered not more from the lack of a Gladstone than 
from the lack of a Mill. 

The task of Mill is that which Mr. Hobson takes up 
anew in a spirit worthy of the master. It was Mill’s life- 
work to adapt the Benthamite teaching which had inspired 
the Radicalism of the ’twenties to the wider thought and 
enlarged horizon of the early and middle Victorian era. 
T. H. Green, had he lived, would have continued the work 
of Mill for the close of the Victorian age. He died, and no 
one was found to fill the gap. To this lack of thinkers, as 
much as to the complex social causes which divorced the 
intellectual classes from progressive sympathies, may be at- 
tributed the paralytic condition into which Liberalism fell 
towards the close of the century. More recent years have 
seen the beginnings of a reconstruction to which Mr. Hob- 
son’s writings have contributed perhaps more than any 
single intellectual cause. Mr. Hobson, particularly in his 
volume now before us, takes up a point of view at which 
what is most ideal in Liberalism and what is most practical 
in Socialism appear as converging tendencies, and it is on 
this convergence that the progress of the future must depend. 
He writes under the impulse of a keen sense of the misery 
of poverty, the disgrace of destitution in a land overflowing 
with the milk and honey of wealth, the disorder of competi- 
tion, the Pharisaism of comfortable beneficence. But he is 
governed equally by a sense of historic continuity, of the 
limitation of practical possibilities of reform by the actual 
structure of industry and of the social order, and by 3 





*“The Crisis of Liberalism: New Issues of Democracy.” By 
P. 8. King & Son, 


J. A. Hobson. 


deep-rooted belief in the solid contribution of the older 
Liberalism and the value of personal initiative and in- 
dividual choice. On the side of theory one may almost say 
that so far from abandoning the old conception of liberty, 
he makes the adequate definition of liberty the centre of 
political controversy and the touchstone of development in 
thought and action. The new conception required to vitalise 
Liberalism, he tells us at the outset, is “not Socialism in 
any accredited meaning of that term.’’ It is not a brand 
new order in which the entire organisation of industry, and 
perhaps of marriage and the family, is to be taken over by 
a series of Government departments. No man is more free 
from the Fabian fallacy of conceiving the regeneration of 
society as the work of a handful of superior persons ordering 
the lives of a well-drilled population of lifeless units. “From 
the standpoint which best presents its continuity with the 
earlier Liberalism’? what is needed “appears as a fuller 
appreciation and realisation of individual liberty contained 
in the provision of equal opportunities for self-development.”’ 
Observe how it is impossible to restore the doctrine of liberty 
in the fullness which modern experience requires without 
importing the correlative notion of equality. And there is 
yet another correlative: “To this individual standpoint must 
be joined a just apprehension of the social, viz., the in- 
sistence that these claims or rights of self-development be 
adjusted to the sovereignty of social welfare.’’ All this may 
be taken as a comment on Green’s text, that the function of 
the State is to supply the conditions of freedom, and that 
true freedom lies in the expansion of the “social per- 
sonality.” 

The value of this mode of treatment is that it links the 
hopes and efforts of the present with the great emancipating 
movements of the past. The ideas of liberty and equality for 
which men fought and bled are not dismissed as old-world 
myths ; nor, what is infinitely worse, hardened into formulae 
obstructive of present progress. They are shown to be still, 
as ever, the needs of our own time. They have a depth of 
meaning and value into which we have still to probe. Take 
a concrete case and see how they were transformed in Mr. 
Hobson’s treatment. The old abstract formula of liberty is 
content with removing legislative barriers to individual 
initiative. The poor man is to have his chance. There are 
to be no hindrances to trade. Well and good, but the con- 
clusion is that if he remains poor and sinks finally into want 
and destitution it is his own fault, and in the name of 
personal responsibility he must pay the price. So we get 
the philosophy of Charity Organisation which Mr. Hobson 
here submits to a masterly analysis. What is the true 
measure of liberty, he asks, which the man born to poverty 
enjoys? How far is it really possible that the mass of the 
submerged should escape from their limbo? Individuals 
can do it. Do economic conditions allow that the mass 
should do it? If the answer is in the negative, as Mr. Hob- 
son insists, and as the facts compel us to believe, what is the 
line of progress towards true liberty? Not in leaving men to 
suffer, but in securing conditions, social, economic, educa- 
tional, which convert liberty from a political abstraction into 
a reality felt in the actual life of toiling men. The first 
stage of freedom may be the removal of arbitrary and irra- 
tional checks. The full development is a far more complex 
structure, the final elaboration of which must be the work 
of generations. Every new step will open up further 
problems, for each solution that we obtain suggests deeper 
questions, and enlarges our view of the permanent problem 
of Personality in its relation to the social whole, which is the 
inexhaustible subject matter not merely of economics and 
politics but of ethics and religion. 





A MASTER BIBLIOGRAPHER.* 


Tue London Library by producing a Subject Catalogue has 
illustrated Dr. Johnson’s wise remark that a man is more 
likely to benefit his fellows by attending closely to his busi- 
ness than by any more showy system of philanthropy. By 
benefiting its proprietors the executive of the London 
library has done a still larger service for the entire world 








* “ Subject-Index of the London Library, St. James’s Square, 
London.” By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., Secretary and 
Librarian. Williams & Norgate, £2 2s. net, 
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| 
of books. These twelve hundred and fifty pages are a good | 
touchstone for a bookish man. The born railroad man can | 
enjoy his Bradshaw by the hour, and welcomes each new | 
issue with as much eagerness as the frivolous traveller on 
his line welcomes the “Strand Magazine.” So to the true 
bookman, a Subject Catalogue is a perennial fountain of 
life-giving entertainment, sparkling with the freshness of 
dewdrops, and the subtle perfume of the novel and the 
exotic. The true helluo librorum will pore over it far into 
the night, and will chase the baffling vision of the book- 
nymph through the mazes of the dawn. An index of any 
kind is a great educational test. Like a back staircase 
which has to be inserted in the plans after the completion 
of the main design, it subjects the whole structure to a new 
and incalculable strain. It brings all the parts into a new 
relation, and reveals many things that were hid. It brings 
the whole rooftree into a new scheme of proportion. A 
fortiori with a Subject Catalogue. A good library without 
a catalogue is, if possible, in a worse plight than a good 
book without an index, a city without a plan, a ship without 
a chart. As a matter of fact, however, uncharted libraries 
are the rule rather than the exception. A catalogue has so 
often been regarded as a thing “ to work at,’’ like a volume 
of the French Academy’s Dictionary—a thing to work at 
indefinitely, but not on any account to consummate. The 
desert of learning is bleached with the bones of cataloguers. 
Explorers such as Nansen and Shackleton have described for 
us the aridity of the ice pack and the inordinate craving for | 
fat which such aridity and frost generate. So with the 
small, gallant band of subject cataloguers, who have to 
wander through the abomination of desolation where no oases 
are. For five long years the idealists who made this 
book have been cabined as closely as a boat’s crew, 
their vision confined to the long vista of columns 
at the end of which could be written conscientiously 
the magic word “ Finis.”” Such work needs a strong will, a | 
long discipline both of body and mind, public spirit, esprit 
de corps, a fearless leader, a powerful stimulus of public 
spirit, camaraderie and ideal faith. 

Men who undertake and achieve this sort of work are 
necessarily few. Men without number are engaged upon 
such works as Mr. Casaubon’s famous “ Dictionary of all 
Mythologies.”” Such works receive no crown nor deserve 
one until they are completed. But the finishers of such 
books are in a sort missionaries and martyrs. A prayer 
should be added on their behalf to the petitions of the | 
liturgy. The minuteness of the individual stroke, the rela- 
tive immensity of the aggregate effect, strike one as approxi- 
mating to the miraculous. The individual indexer may be 
a person of no particular learning. His completed work 
will transcend the united efforts of a Firth, an Acton, or a 
Macaulay. What did the student do before the “ Biblio- 
theca Britannica” was produced in 1820 or thereabouts? 
What could the publicist or the modernist contrive without 
the aid of “ Poole’s Index?” What could the harmless, 
necessary reader accomplish without his “B. M. Subject- 
Catalogue,’’ or the man in the street without his “ Sonnen- 
schein’’? The contours of these hardy compiler-explorers 
should be modelled in bronze and adorn every rich man's 
library. Bibliography has now its own bibliographers ; 
and Mr. W. P. Courtney has devoted years of diligent re- 
search to perfecting his “ Register.” Before the charts of 
these intrepid souls were brought to completion, we had to 
depend upon the mere hearsay of that great traditional 
character, the walking encyclopedia. The British Museum 
trained a dynasty of them. They held us with a glittering 
eye and poured out cabalistic lore in uninterrupted series. 
But what individual memory, however powerful, could in- 
form us as to the latest works on plumbing, where to study 
the question of confession by telephone, or the law of nations 
as affecting dried raisins? 

Such are the miracles with which we are rendered 
familiar by the manceuvre of the Index, and to prove that 
the cause has also had its martyrs it is necessary only to 
recapitulate the bleak destiny that attended every move- 
ment of Robert Watt from the moment he commenced 
bibliographer until his remains had long mouldered in an 
unhonored grave. Dr. Allibone puts the maxim of our | 
greatest sage with pride upon its title-page, that “the chief | 
Glory of every People arises from its Authors’’; but he | 
trembles with emotion and fear, as well he may, when he ! 








relates the grievous story of Robert Watt. Father and son 
both fell victims to their zeal for that stupendous “ Biblio- 
theca,” the slips for which are related to have filled sixty 
sacks. Many of these slips were burned by thieves. The 
completion of the work coincided with the bankruptcy of its 
publishers, before the unhappy family, or what survived of 
them, had been paid a penny for their labors. Miss Watt, 
the only surviving daughter of the greatest of British biblio- 
graphers, died miserably in 1864 in a Glasgow workhouse! 

The gallant crew of eight cataloguers employed by the 
London Library, including four juniors, one boy, and a 
porter, appear to have been subjected to no such privations 
as those inflicted upon the unhappy family of Watt; but 
they must, in order to finish their work within four and a 
half years, have led self-denying lives, working indus- 
triously, obeying gladly. The work is said to have cost 
£5,000, and it is pleasant to know that all who took part in 
it have received recognition from the committee in some 
more or less substantial form. Two-thirds of the edition 
has already been disposed of, and there is no doubt whatever 
that the result of the enterprise has been satisfactory to all 
cencerned in it. The inferiority »f all aspirants to know- 
ledge who do not possess the Subject-Index is cheaply pur- 
chased indeed at twenty-five shillings sterling. It is plea- 
sant to know that the credit of the conception of this Index 
is due in the first instance to the fifth president of the 
institution,* whose “Hours in a Library’’ have given so 
much delight to thousands of readers of every degree of 
literacy. The London Library, Sir Leslie Stephen said, 
was just ripe for a Subject-Index. It was the right size and 
the right quality. All new books have to be sifted into 
their places through a committee of literary men—not 
wholly unconscious of one another’s foibles. The indis- 
criminate voracity of a cetacean monster like the British 
Museum is thus avoided. 

The Niagara of books at Bloomsbury is so overwhelming 
that the increase of five years alone suffices to fill pages and 
pages of subject-index with books on all the latest fads of 
humanity such as pedagogy, military science, the rights of 
women, and the observation of nature. A library should 
not, it is suggested, contain much above a quarter of a 
million books if the intention be to publish either an Author 


Catalogue or a Subject-Index of manageable size. The Lon- 
don Library fulfils this most important condition. Its books 
are representative. They are carefully selected. There are 


not enough of them to swamp the headings. So that if you 
want a book on Christian Science, on Fermentation, or on 
Pidgin-English, you will not be bewildered at the outset 
by an embarras de 1ichesse. To make the headings and cate- 
gories clear is an education in itself, and a cause of educa- 
tion in others. To people of an active curiosity a book like 
this is almost as good as an encyclopedia. It implies the 
application of machinery which has so completely trans- 
formed the life outside into the quiet domain of books. 
We have a prejudice against machinery, and have always 
had a lurking sympathy for the Luddites. But’ there is no 
stridency about the methods of the London Library. There 
is an agreeably plaintive air in the admission that “ it has 
not always been easy to induce members to return the books 
held by them.” Of the urbanity of the staff, however, it 
is quite superfluous to speak, for it has long become a by- 
word, and has rendered disobedience to the rules of the 
institution one of the highest forms of pleasure known to 
the world literary. This gentleness enhances our admira- 
tion for the severity of the work. To criticise the execution 
of it page by page would be highly flattering to the self- 
esteem of the critic. It is manifest, however, to the meanest 
intelligence upon a little reflection that such a task could be 
accomplished only by men fresh from the looms of some 
similar undertaking. The ideal critics for this Index 
would be the departmental editors of the new edition of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ The time required for them 
to test it adequately would be about six months. They 
alone could illustrate its value adequately. Its utility, its 
protective value to such categories of men as journalists, 
booksellers, librarians, publicists, lecturers, students, and 
specialists of all kinds is a fairly elementary proposition. 
It is true that Mr. Cox has the whole of the work and per- 





* His predecessors were the Earl of Clarendon, Thomas Carlyle, 
Lord Houghton, and Lord Tennyson; hi 
Balfour. 


is successor is Mr. Arthur 
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haps a little besides tethered securely to his memory. To 
perpetuate and universalise the vast store of information 
embodied by the London Library issuing counter were a 
worthy raison d’étre for any library catalogue. 

A judicious arrangement of preliminary matters has 
left us very little room for illustration. Yet there 
are one or two headings to which we must call 
attention. Their educative value will serve to in- 
dicate the debt owed by the reading world to the 
book as a whole. Under “ Acting,’’ for instance, the list of 
actors’ biographies supplies us at once with materials for a 
complete mythology of the British Stage. The Church His- 
tory under the various countries, the suggestive entries under 
the headings of Conduct, Philosophy, and London entirely 
bear out the claim made in the Preface as to the enormous 
gain in manageability which accrues from the necessary 
limitation of the work. As it is, some of the headings run 
to enormous length—take France—Social Life, for instance. 
Among the most interesting and complete we have noted the 
headings, Napoleon, Navy, and Regimental Histories. As 
headings of unconscious humor—or, shall we say, sub- 
conscious philosophy?—may be cited the following: 
“Tarantism. See Dancing Mania: Woman, sub-heading Poli- 
tical Rights ’’ and “ Beauty: refer to Costume ; Dress ; Orna- 
ments; Women.” We have not hit up against a single mis- 
print! As a few examples of familiar names failing to appear 
under headings where one would have expected to encounter 
them, the following may suffice. Under Birds we fail to dis- 
cover the name of Hudson, under English History we have 
looked in vain for Thierry and Vinogradoff, under Dandies, 
Beaux, &c.,for W. M. Thackeray, under Bookselling, Publish- 
ing, &c., for Vizetelly, under Alsace-Lorraine for Erckmann- 
Chatrian, under Mauritius for Leclerc, under Caricature for 
Broadley, under Alfred the Great for a reference to the 
“Cambridge History of English Literature,” vol. I. The 
heading Military History astonished me rather by its brevity ; 
the references to the volumes of the Hist. MSS. Commission 
are obscured by their curtness. The extended use of abbre- 
viations would infallibly have shocked the “onlie begetter ”’ 
of the undertaking, if that term may fairly be applied to Sir 
Leslie Stephen, a man of letters whose dislike for abbrevia- 
tions approached the morbid, as may be seen by his com- 
plete avoidance of the tribe in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’’ We are willing to believe that Mr. Wright has 
made a virtue of necessity. Yet the strain put upon the single 
small “s’’ (which stands alone for saint, secolo, sein, seit, 
series, ses, seu, siécle, since, sobra, son, sopra, sulla, sulle, 
sur) is almost more than necessity itself will stand. 

The prolongation of such considerations of quasi-censure 
would be scarcely honest, still less fair. It is far more impor- 
tant to note the comprehensive success of the work and the ex- 
tent to which this constitutes a great personal triumph for 
Mr. Hagberg Wright. When he was elected tohis present posi- 
tion the three selected candidates were asked in turn how 
they would propose to catalogue ‘“‘ The Diversions of Purley.”’ 
Two of them plunged disastrously by replying “ Facetiae.”’ 
It was by his diplomatic evasion of the direct issue 
that Mr. Wright first gave evidence of those quali- 
ties which have enabled him, first, to reconstruct the 
edifice, then the arrangement of the book-space, and finally 
the catalogues, both Author and Subject, of the St. James’s 
Square Library. Chance and conduct, character and 
the capacity to command have alike marked him out as 
a Hercules of Bibliography. Such qualities should not be 
allowed to rust in disuse. 

We would end, therefore, by pointing out labors 
that remain to be carried through by a man _ of 
his position and calibre. A subject-index of this kind almost 
necessarily precludes a proportionate attention being given to 
Belles-Lettres, Fiction, Memoirs. Fiction is already well 
cared for by librarians such as Dr. Ernest Baker and by a 
whole regiment of fiction specialists in America. What we 
badly need is an “Index Raisonné’”’ of British Authors on the 
lines of Hugo Thieme’s great work: the complete list of an 
author’s works (such as that attempted in epitome by Mr. 
Farquharson Sharp) being followed in each case by a sum- 
mary of the best critical sources carefully classified and 
dated. This work could be completed with relative ease with 
the resources at Mr. Wright’s disposal. He could easily enlist 
a large unpaid staff among the members of the library. An- 





other labor which might prove even more valuable, though it 
would need a larger permanent staff and would probably attain 
the fullest measure of utility if its manufacture were circum- 
scribed in the main by the books contained in the Library, is 
a revision and condensation in a modern sense of Oettinger’s 
“ Bibliographie Biographique,” so as to form a complete 
compte rendu of the Modern Memoir. This would be a task 
truly worthy in every way of the unique resources and capa- 
bilities at Mr. Wright’s command 
THomas SECCOMBE. 





SINCERITY.* 


Mr. LauRENCE Binyon’s work now takes an acknowledged 
high place in our current literature. The great traditions of 
English poetry sound on in his verse, and the best of modern 
thought is the stuff whereof it is made. If we cannot 
reckon him as one of those forces that drive the contem- 
porary mind, we can assuredly find in his poetry many of the 
loftiest qualities of the modern consciousness summed up in 
an excellent dignity of form. Moreover, the perfect sincerity 
of his diction and his inspiration alike brings his poetry 
frequently very near to greatness. There are no echoes in 
Mr. Binyon’s work. He may have now and then a thought 
or a phrase that has been used before; what poet has not? 
But, in his case, the borrowing, if it has been a borrowing, 
has passed through his nature, and comes into his verse 
made his own and altogether controlled to his own special 
poetic purpose; but more probably the apparent reminis- 
cence was required from the first and was invented by his 
originating idea. This, however, is but a small part of his 
sincerity. The main thing is that we cannot but feel, when 
reading him, how everything that occurs in Mr. Binyon’s 
poetry has come from the ground of the heart, and how 
faithfully the words are fitted to the thought. It is easy to 
succumb to the temptation of gaining more effect than an 
idea’s honest statement might obtain by means of some 
careful extravagance or verbal trickery; the more so when 
it is remembered that nine readers out of ten would not 
perceive that the idea did not quite fill the phrase. Poets 
the most famous have succumbed to this temptation. In- 
deed, paradoxical though it seems, it is rare that poets con- 
sumed by a fiery passion of inspiration achieve, as Milton 
and Wordsworth did, an invariable and perfect sincerity. 
The zeal does not always burn at the whitest pitch of flame; 
and when it is a little dulled, the habit of passionate phrase 
may very naturally attempt to conceal the lack. It is 
usually the more cautious, scholastic poet, like Matthew 
Arnold, that notably achieves perfect sincerity; and in this 
matter we should put Mr. Binyon with him. 

Let it not be thought, however, that to classify Mr. 
Binyon as cautious and scholastic means any disparagement 
of him. We shall, perhaps, come nearer the truth if we 
attribute the origin of his poetry chiefly to his possession of 
an exquisite critical faculty, a power to choose, out of the 
pageant of the objective and subjective worlds, poetic theme 
and sentiment no less surely than poetic word and image. 
No one, of course, will contend that this power is not 
creative; the creation lies in the choice. This superlative 
critical faculty is one of the methods of poetic creation; 
rather, when we say that the poetry of Gray, of Arnold, or, 
as we think, of Mr. Binyon, has this origin, we mean that 
a process which enters, more or less, into the‘composition of 
all poetry is here paramount. The faults of such poetry will 
very seldom be positive errors; at its best, it will only lack 
those infinite suggestions which the god pours into his most 
favored instruments. But if the absence of faults were the 
most commendable feature in Mr. Binyon’s poetry, it would 
not be worth much considering. In “England and other 
Poems,”’’ as in all his work, the poetry is very far from being 
merely faultless. Mr. Binyon continually reproves excessive 
theorising about the art he practises by giving us lyrics of 
such fine rapture and inexplicable melody as this from his 
latest volume :— 

“O Love of my love, O blue, 
Blue sky that over me bends! 


The height and the light are you, 
And I the lark that ascends, 


’ 





*“ England, and other Poems.’ Elkin 


By Laurence Binyon. 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Trembling, ascends and soars, 

A heart that pants, a throat 

That throbs, a song that pours 

The heart out as it sings. 

Lo, the dumb world falls remote, 

But higher, higher the golden height! 

Oh, I faint upon my wings! 

Lift me, Love, beyond their flight, 

Lift me, lose me in the light.” 
And punishment surely awaits the man who would analyse 
the tune and phantasmagoric, gleaming imagery of his per- 
fect “ Ricordi ” :— 


“Of a tower, of a tower, white 
In the warm Italian night, 
Of a tower that shines and springs 
I dream, and of our delight. 


Of doves, of a hundred wings 
Sweeping in sound that sings 
Past our faces, and wide, 
Returning in tremulous rings.” 


Verlaine could hardly do anything of more elusive charm; 
and the beautiful structure, as well as the thought, is terribly 
hurt by partial quotation. 

No, there is no lack of freshness, of ecstasy, or of the 
unapproachable logic of imagery in this book of Mr. Bin- 
yon’s. If there is a lack in it, it is of what he himself calls 
the “ sea-like murmur of eternity.’? News of larger matters 
than those which occupy sense and intellect is given to us 
through his poetry. Yet we feel that these messages came 
to Mr. Binyon’s mind in orderly fashion through the portals 
of his reason; they did not float in unasked at the windows 
of his mind, rumors of the “unexpressive nuptial song”’ 
carried on some vague breath of spirit. When, for instance, 
Mr. Binyon, looking on the glory of the stars, suddenly 
tells us that— 


“they are dead, all dead! 
*Tis but the beauty of Medusa’s head 
Gleaming on us in icy masks, that stare 
From everlasting winter blind and bare ; 
They have no answer for our hearts that yearn, 
They have no joy in burning, only burn 
Upon their senseless motion ;”’ 


we feel that we have been enlarged; he has taken us into 
the roofless infinite. It is a notable passage, and poetry is 
the richer for it. Yet it was Mr. Binyon, and Mr. Binyon’s 
reason, that said it, not Apollo. Apollo would never admit 
that the stars, because they are what seems to us “ dead,” 
have therefore “no joy in burning.’”’ Nevertheless, we can- 
not help feeling that in this latest volume of his Mr. Binyon’s 
inspiration is larger than it ever was before. If we do not 
catch “sea-like murmurs of eternity,’’ we do, again and 
again, hear in his verses a bruit of the whole procession of 
humanity. Several times Mr. Binyon expresses a deep com- 
munal consciousness of the general kind of man, especially 
in two remarkably beautiful poems, “ Mother and Child,” 
and “Love’s Portrait,’ in both of which the far-searching 
thought is mated to solemn music. But we shall find this 
best expressed in the poem from which we have already 
quoted, “Sirmione ”’; it is, we think, the top, so far, of Mr. 
Binyon’s poetical achievement; a most memorable poem, 
full of ringing lines, and of things intensely perceived and 
profoundly felt. It describes a visit by night to Catullus’ 
“eye of islands and all-but-islands’’; and, standing where 
“the promontory bare Breathes all that wide and water- 
wandering air,’ the poet exults in the spectacle of the 
Southern heavens, “till the mind Is brimmed and to all 
other being blind.’’ This leads to fine poetry :— 


“O, in Night’s garden has a fountain sprung 
That over old earth showers for ever young 
A fairy splendor of still-dropping spray? 
Or in mad rapture has enamored May 
Through the warm dusk mounted like wine, and towered 
And in: far epaces infinitely flowered?” 


Then comes the sudden revulsion of feeling in which he per- 
ceives that the stars are “dead, all dead’’; but out of that 
arises a visionary mood in which the night becomes a vast 
symbol of “ the unfathomed gulfs of Time,” starred not with 
material suns, but with “bright peopling spirits.’’ - All the 
past of humanity is there, all those— 


“From whose immortal ecstasies and pains 
Drops of red life run sanguine in our veins.” 


And all the future is there too, all the “ unnumbered hosts 





to be’’; and this last vision leads to a triumphant passage 
of which this is the peak :— 
**Heroes that shall adventure and attain 

What broke our wills in passion and in pain; 

Sages, to find all that we vainly seek, 

Poets, to utter all we cannot speak! 

And they at last shall into strong towers build 

The stones we bled to gather, the unfulfilled 

House of our dream; what was but fable sung, 

Or indignation on a prophet’s tongue, 

Made form or hue of life’s own tissue, wrought 

Into the rich reality of thought.” 
Necessarily, in analysing the poem, we have divided the 
thought into compartments ; but in the thing itself, the con- 
tinuity of the thought, and the gradual alternations between 
sombreness and serious ecstasy, almost reach the ideal con- 
dition of music. Mr. Binyon’s “ Sirmione”’ is, for its large 
vision and sounding dignity, not unworthy to be put in the 
same category as “Tintern Abbey.’’ We have denied, per- 
haps, somewhat too hastily, that Mr. Binyon is a “ driving 
force’’; nevertheless, “Sirmione,’’ with its passionate per- 
ception of the grand unity of mankind through all the ages, is 
immensely significant for those who would wish to know 
what species of thought will characterise the coming poetry. 
“Sirmione ’’ is not only an admirable poem ; it will also, we 
dare prophesy, become an influence in poetry. 

The main thought of “Sirmione” occurs in various 
forms throughout the book. We find it even in a version 
of the Morgan le Fay legend. The fishing-lad whom she has 
enticed to her palace of beauty, feels desolate there and 
weeps ; when his tears fall on the floor, the marble suddenly 
becomes transparent, and looking through, he perceives that 
the house of Morgan’s delights is built on a mountain made 
of human agony. Had all of “ Ruan’s Voyage’’ been equal 
to this magnificent passage it would have been a noble poem ; 
but as it is, the story is too much expanded. There are, 
however, in all these poems excellences too many to be men- 
tioned. We may especially note Mr. Binyon’s powers of 
observation. When it is nothing more than simply selective 
observation, it is charming, as here :— 

“‘His mother calls. Now over thymey sod 

The boy comes, yet he lingers; the flowers keep 

His feet among them, clustering fair and deep. 

Red crane’s-bill shakes ite seed; milk-campions nod, 

By the rough sorrel little pansies hide ; 

Slim spikes of golden-rod 

Above the honeyed purple clover flame; 

And where the sheltered dew has scarcely dried, 

Cling worts, close-leaved, each with its own wild name.” 
But we have much also of that intense imaginative kind of 
observation in which the poet’s spirit possesses what he sees, 
as when, looking at the ruins of Chateau Gaillard, he says 
that— 


“these pressing stones conspire 
Toward a purpose past the strength of each, 
As a man’s deeds knit by one desire, 
As a great verse out of casual speech 


Forged in fire.” 

That is greatly said. Exquisitely said, too, and coming out 
of the same faculty, is it when the line of a face is made to 
surpass any “curve that wind breathed over snow.’’ But we 
must have done. We can do no more than barely mention 
the “metaphysical ’’ rapture of “The Crucible,’ the fine 
ode on Milton, “The Crusaders,’’ the sane patriotism of 
“England.” Mr. Binyon, certainly, is not a poet to be 
reverenced chiefly ior his past achievements. His past is 
full of admirable things; but his present work is deeper, 
larger, and more beactiful than anything he has done 
heretofore. 





IN THE HILLS.* 


Tue vast slopes and valleys, falling gradually into the 
plains from the summits of the Himalayas, are now almost 
the only parts of the world to retain the mystery and attrac- 
tion of unknown lands. They extend from Afghanistan to 
the great curve by which the Brahmaputra enters India, and 
from end to end they are occupied by a diversity of ancient 
and little-known peoples. Those greatest mountains of the 
world have formed, as it were, a watershed of races, and 
among their recesses they still retain the immemorial springs 


*‘*Sikhim and Bhutan, Twenty-one Years on the North-East 
Frontier: 1887-1908.” By J. Claude White, C.I.E. Arnold. 21s. net. 
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from which so many nations of the world have flowed. In 
the Caucasus there seems to be a difference. The many races 
that lie in layers like strata up the lower and higher valleys 
and summits of the mountains there, appear to be relics of 
races driven further and further for refuge, and it seems 
almost certain that some of them came originally from hot 
and thirsty plains near Babylon; for they keep up Baby- 
lonish usages and even words, and their ancient songs tell 
the joys of shade and cool rivers. But in the Himalaya the 
movement appears to have been reversed. It was from the 
mountains that the peoples came down upon the plains ; their 
most ancient songs tell of the joy of sun and warmth, and 
Mr. Tilak, famed equally as a scholar and the extremist 
leader of Poona, has maintained the belief that the 
earliest Vedas arose among a glacial people, dwelling, per- 
haps, even beyond the hills. 

Among the mountain states of the southern slopes the 
vei: of mystery still lies over Nepaul, but in Cashmire it 
has almost disappeared, and eastward of Nepaul it has been 
lifted quite recently from Sikhim and Bhutan. Mr. Claude 
White was the man who lifted it, and in this book of his 
we have by far the most minute and accurate account yet 
given of the two countries and the peoples who inhabit them, 
so strange and primitive, and yet so far advanced in arts 
and customs of their own. It is true that other books have 
been written, the earliest English account going back 135 
years. But these works were necessarily only stories of brief 
visits, missions, or expeditions. Mr. White speaks with 
the authority of twenty years, during which he was our 
Political Resident in Sikhim, and twice he was sent on 
important and difficult missions into Bhutan. 

As he notices himself, one of the great errors of our re- 
cent administration in India has been the frequent trans- 
ference of officials from one centre or province to another. 
The official does not trouble about the native language or 
customs when he knows he will be transferred before he can 
learn them; and the Indian does not trouble to work with 
the official when he knows another will soon take his place. 
But Mr. Claude White’s position was, fortunately, of a 
different kind. Year after year he could devote himself to 
the same permanent and definite task, and each year he be 
came more intimate with the people, and was regarded with 
increasing respect and affection. All the races of India yield 
very easily to kindly and sympathetic intercourse. As Sir 
William Wedderburn has often said, they are the easiest 
people in the world to govern, because they are so readily 
pleased with the smallest sign of friendliness. We will not 
lay too much stress on the lamentations and pathetic honors 
with which they take leave of every conspicuous man whom 
they like or respect. But we can well imagine that there 
was a deeper feeling even than usual in the sorrowful cere- 
monies with which the natives of these two States showed 
their grief at Mr. Claude White’s departure little over a 
year ago. 

The descriptions of the country, with its passes higher 
than the summit of Mont Blanc, its deep valleys, and the 
remains of enormous glaciers of the primeval world, are all 
admirably done, and description is aided by excellent photo- 
graphs. But the best accounts of Nature tire, and are hardly 
intelligible, without the presence of man. So in these moun- 
tain States it is man who really interests us. Man’s races 
there have been to some extent mixed, but the Mongolian 
type appears to prevail, as it does among the Gurkhas, too. 
The Tibetan and Chinese frontiers are close at hand, not 
much more difficult of access than the Aryans of India, 
though Darjeeling is only four days’ march from the Resi- 
dency in Sikhim. Perhaps the race type, or a shyness of 
Indian interference, accounts for the Buddhist form of re- 
ligion which is maintained in both States, as in Nepaul ; for it 
is one of the strangest facts of history that Buddha’s great 
reform movement, which appeared in India and prevailed 
there for centuries, has almost vanished from its own 
country, though it is followed by the greater part of man- 
kind elsewhere. Under Buddhism the mountain races enjoy 
the advantages (if they are advantages) of freedom from 
caste and a nearly omnivorous diet. They have also con- 


structed the most picturesque monasteries and convents, 
piled among precipitous rocks, defying human intercourse, 
like the Orthodox monasteries in Thessaly, Athos, and parts 
of the Caucasus. 


On the other hand, they suffer under the 











idleness of the lamas, who are a heavy burden, though, per- 
haps, not heavier than the priests of most countries. On 
great occasions the lamas can so far shake off religious sloth 
as to dance for three days running—a wholesome exercise for 
the body. But the spiritual exercise of prayer is accom- 
plished by wheels, usually worked by the abundant water- 
power of the Himalaya, though sometimes the turning is 
done by hand, as in the case of a great wheel in Sikhim, 
which contains four tons weight of prayers and is nine feet 
high. 

The law of Sikhim is many centuries older than its 
religion, and its simple code appears to be still maintained. 
It consists of sixteen laws, of which the first two form a 
kind of “Red Book” of military usage, and most of the 
rest are rather observances than laws in the proper sense. 
It is comfortable to find there are only five great sins, of 
which three are the murders of mother, father, or holy men; 
the fourth is making mischief among lamas, and the fifth 
causing hurt to the good. The penalties for these and a 
few subordinate sins are primeval and drastic :— 

‘*For the above offences punishments are inflicted, such as 
putting the eyes out, cutting the throat, having the tongue cut 


out, having the hands cut off, being thrown from cliffs, and 
being thrown into deep water.” 


But, though these penalties sound a little harsh, the greatest 
care is taken in carrying them out, and nothing can exceed 
the delicacy with which a culprit is deprived of his hands. 

If truth cannot be discovered on oath, the ordeal by 
boiling oil or hot stones is ordained, and its efficacy is un- 
questioned. The marriage laws are not very stern, and 
polyandry within the same family is usual. In Bhutan the 
author witnessed a very remarkable ceremony which aims at 
ensuring a blessing on the rice fields :— 

‘A long, picturesque procession of men and women came 
winding down the hillside until the first rice-field, into which 
water had been running all the day before, was reached. The 
field below was still dry, and, turning in there, they all sat 
down and had some light refreshment. Suddenly the men 
sprang up. throwing off their outer garments; this was the 
signal for the women to rush to the inundated field and com- 
mence throwing clods of earth and splashes of muddy water on 
the men below as they tried to climb up. Then followed a 
wild and mad, though always good-humored, struggle between 
the men and women in the water, the men doing their utmost 
to take possession of the watery field, the women equally 
determined to keep them out. Gradually the women 
drove the men down the whole length of the field. This 
was looked on as a very propitious ending, as the women’s 
victory portends fertility of the soil and increase among the 
flocks.”’ 

It is curious ; it may be a survival of some old contest over a 
Women’s Property Act, just as in Central Africa the field a 
woman tills is absolutely her own. It may be a relic of 
matriarchy. But the fertility of the crops and herds is as 
important to the men as to the women, and we wonder if 
they always fight their hardest. 

There are many other points of interest in this remark- 
able book, equally valuable for its geography, its folk-lore, 
and its accurate accounts of the native arts, which reach 
a very high standard, especially in weaving and metals. But 
perhaps, after all, the chief value lies in the unconscious 
picture drawn of the best kind of British official—humane, 
intelligent, and absolutely devoted to the welfare of the 
peoples among whom he was stationed. We can only hope 
that under his successors the two States may still remain a 
monument of the author’s life work. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


THERE are several passages in Sir Edmund Cox’s “ My 
Thirty Years in India’’ (Mills & Boon, 8s. net) deploring 
what the author considers the leniency shown by the authori- 
ties in criminal matters, and hinting that more drastic 
methods are advisable. This is to be expected from a retired 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, though Sir Edmund Cox 
admits that the traditional idea of detection in the East is 
to get hold of the man who is suspected of the crime and 
torture him until he confesses. He holds that, as a general 
rule, the police are deterred from this practice by the fear 
of punishment, though his contention is weakened by his 
statement that “a heinous case is seldom sent up for trial 
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THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


TIMES.—‘‘ The author is a lively memoir writer who has already, 
like many others, found in French history an abundant supply of 
bait wherewith to lure a greedy public.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Carefully studied and gracefully written, it has 
much in it to interest readers who like true tales of the ceremonies 
and sorrows of royalty.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Hamel has the right touch, and 
treats history in a mood of gay vivacity. The reader will find the 
various studies always animated, well informed, and excellently 
phrased. Certainly these stories make romantic reading, and Mr. 
Hamel handles his material with dexterity and force. In his glow- 
ing pages he seizes every opportunity for lively and impressive 
description.” 

STANDARD OF EMPIRE.—‘ Its four hundred large pages are 
full of racy, picturesque, anecdotal history of the inner life of the 
Courts of France—probably the most splendid and ae of all 
the Courts of modern history. The period covered is extremely 
attractive, and a more genuinely suitable book for a winter fireside 
would be hard to find.” 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


By FRANK HAMEL. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s. net. 


OUTLOOK.—“ Mr. Hamel has worked with much discretion, 
aided by a light hand, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence 
of pretentiousness. We have not met within the same compass 50 
faithful and complete a revelation of the life of the royalties and of 
the noblesse. We are told what they ate, what they wore, and what 
they said; and we are told of their delight in pageants and pro- 
cessions and banquets, of their childish extravagance, of their cere- 
monial and etiquette. The portraits in this entertaining volume are 
instructive and admirably reproduced. The frontispiece is charming 
enough to be removed and framed on its own merits as a picture. 
On the whole a book suitable for presentation by uncles and 
guardians.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Miss Hamel is the first writer to brin 
together in one volume the fifteen Dauphines of France. Of each o 
the Dauphines Miss Hamel has given us a brief but finished study. 
If any gentleman is still hesitating over a seasonable present for 
the most intelligent girl graduate of his acquaintance, let him go 
forthwith to the bookseller.” 

MORNING LEADER.—‘‘ Miss Hamel does for French history what 
Misg Strickland did for the lives of the English queens. An 
admirable volume.” 


THREE GOOD 6s. NOVELS 


LOVE BESIECGED CHARLES E, PEARCE 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ This active and finely emotional novel 
I have read with equal attention and admiration, and heartily com- 
mend it to those who are ready for a well-studied and sympathetig 
romance that without extravagance surrounds facts with the glamour 
of imagination and sentiment. I am putting ‘Love Besieged’ aside 
near at hand for a speedy re-reading, for its heroine and her re- 
generated lover are characters that one likes to keep company 
with.” 








TIMES.—“ A well-written romance.” 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—*“ Distinctively interesting, and the 
reader is not likely to lay the book down until he has read to the 
end.” 

BROAD ARROW.—‘“‘The love story is sufficiently dramatic to 
enthral the most blasé novel reader.” 


TROPICAL TALES votr writanne 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The author’s cleverness is unquestionable. We 
could scarcely imagine her writing a dull story.” 


GOLDEN APHRODITE W!N"FRED 


CRISPE 

MORNING LEADER.—“ Very vivid and interesting.” 

DUNDEE COURIER.—‘‘ Runs without a dull moment; told with 
considerable literary power.” 

COUNTRY LIFE.—“ The book has all the readable qualities of its 
predecessors, and can be recommended for a dull afternoon. The 
situations are excellent.” 

GLOBE.—“ An attractive story in which the interest never flags.” 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ The situations which the problem 
produces are cleverly dealt with.” 

TIMES.—“ Here we have a tense drama.” 

ABERDEEN JOURNAL.—“ We make bold to say that every reader 
of this truly novel novel will lay it down after perusal with 
genuine satisfaction. A model of condensation.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A quite powerful story, well told.” 

PA 51 poeaes —‘A thoroughly feminine composition full of limelight 
effects.” 

STANDARD.—“ A novel that demands serious criticism; by far 
the best novel Miss Crispe has yet written.” 


NO POLITICIAN SHOULD MISS THIS BOOK 


THE DOOKS’ DOOMSDAY BOOK 


Includes “ Weppys’ Diary,” “ Dook Dulliver’s Travels.” “ Fitz of 
O'Mark Hyam,” “The Rime of the Smiling Chancellor,” 
and many other parodies of well-known poems, nursery 
rhymes, and comic songs; and a host of other bright and 
breezy miscellaneousiems. ‘ THE DOOKS' DOOMSDAY 


BOOK™” is Fully Illustrated. Sixpence. Sold everywhere. 











STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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without a confession forming part of the evidence.” Sir 
Edmund Cox’s explanation is that these confessions are due 
to “the sting of conscience while still under the influence of 
the excitement connected with the crime,’’ and that the sub- 
sequent denial of the confession and the charge of torture 
brought against the police spring from the fact that “ old jail- 
birds get into communication ”’ with the prisoner. Readers 
must judge for themselves of the force of this contention, though 
it is but fair to add that Sir Edmund Cox, who has personally 
investigated hundreds of cases, says he believes torture to be 
‘‘extremely rare.’”’ The greater part of the book treats of the 
crimes, mostly of a non-political nature, with which the 
author has, in his official capacity, been connected. Sir 
Edmund Cox’s standpoint towards the Indian natives may be 
judged from the following quotation. The Italian man-of- 
war “ Vesuvio”’ visited Karachi in 1906 and the officers were 
entertained by the residents. ‘“ One of the Italian officers, 
after an inquiring gaze around the ball-room, said to me, 
‘There are many English, but how is it that there are no 
Indians?’ As I have said, no one could have been on more 
friendly terms than myself with Indians, but the very idea 
of admitting them to a ball-room, to dance with English 
ladies, seemed to me a profanity.”’ 


* * ” 


Tue “ Fortnightly Review ’’ has secured the serial rights 
of George Meredith’s unfinished novel “Celt and Saxon,” 
and the first three chapters appear in the January issue. 
In “Imperial and Foreign Affairs: A Review of Events,’’ 
Mr. J. L. Garvin repeats his old assertions regarding the 
relative positions of the English and German navies. He 
again presses for “the new way of life.’ “We require a 
complete change of mind and habit, and it can only be 
brought about by training every boy and man in definite 
ideal; of patriotism and in the efficient aptitude for national 
defence.”” If this means a demand for conscription we can 
only say it is a way of life to which it will be hard to convert 
Englishmen. Madame Maeterlinck writes on “The Later 
Heroines of Maurice Maeterlinck,’’ and claims that the 
Aglavaines and Arianes differ from the women of the past 
in that, grown “more clear-sighted than man,” they seem 
to look over his shoulder “to perceive what he does not yet 
descry on the horizon.’’ Mr. Frederick Lawton discusses 
the fourteenth volume of M. Emile Ollivier’s “ Reminis- 
cences.”” The article holds that, notwithstanding M. 
Ollivier’s efforts to shield the Emperor and Empress, he can- 
not hide that the former had neither the will to make war 
promptly nor the skill to keep peace surely, but shilly- 
shallied between the two. As to M. Ollivier’s own career, 
Mr. Lawton writes that “the worst that can be said of him 
is that he was over-deferential to maxims, precedents, and 
statecraft, which, in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were out of date; the best—and this is much—that he 
voluntarily sacrificed a fine political reputation in a vain 
endeavor to save the régime to which his allegiance was 
sworn.’’ Other articles in the number are “ Liberalism and 
the Future,’’ by Mr. Sydney Brooks, “Imprisonment for 
Debt,”’ by Mr. E. H. Pickersgill, “ Prince Ito: Patriot and 
Statesman,’”’ by Mr. Alfred Stead, and a short sketch of 
fisher life, “An Unofficial Divorce,””’ by Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds. 


* * nm 


In the “Nineteenth Century’? Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
writes on “The Indian Responsibilities of Liberal Politi- 
cians,” and makes a thorough-going defence of Lord Curzon’s 
policy. ‘“Germany’s Real Attitude to England,” by Herr 
Charles Tuchmann is a valuable article showing that no sen- 
sible German has in view any attempt to gain naval supre- 
macy over England. Herr Tuchmann is properly severe upon 
the scare-mongers. He states that they “ appeal to the worst 
natures in both countries at the very moment when the 
official heads of both are holding out the hand of good fellow- 
ship.” The Gladstone centenary is marked by a chatty article 
from Sir Algernon West. M. André Beaunier discusses “ La 
Littérature Frangaise Contemporaine.”” He regards con- 
temporary French literature as opulent both in achievement 
and promise, but destitute of any directing impulse. Oddly 
enough he rather depreciates M. Anatole France, while he 
speaks in high terms of M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Maurice 
Barrés. Other articles to be noted are “ A Self-Supporting 
Penal Labour Colony,” by Miss Edith Sellers, ‘“‘The Theory 





of Evolution,” by Prince Kropotkin, and “ The Making of a 
Poet,” by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 
x * x 

Tose who want powerfully and clearly written accounts 
of the sort of people the Lords are, what they have done, 
and the powers they possess—to say nothing of the powers 
they claim—cannot do better than read the series of 
pamphlets by Mr. Stead, “ Peers or People?”’; “The Im- 
peachment of the House of Commons ’’; “ For High Treason 
Against the Commons”; and “ Why the Lords Must Go.” 
The last pamphlet is priced at sixpence, but it is worth the 
money, for it gives a close and very instructive summary of 
all the Peers have done against democracy during the last 
hundred years. With regard to the present crisis, Mr. 
Stead’s remedy is the withholding of the Writ of Summons, 
Our own preference is for the creation of peers, to which, 
we fancy, the country will be driven by the doubt as to 
whether an Assembly otherwise constituted would be a legal 
body. 





The Weck in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

Dec. 31. Jan. 7. 
Consols ial _ one von 823 me 828 
Midland Def. nn ion mae ne 59 — 57 
Union Pacific . oa ons = 2092 oa aaa 
Mexican Ist Pref. ee ne mas 1344 . 134 
USS. Steel ie “ 948 ae 90 


Waverinc Stock MARKETS. 


Stock markets have shown a chastened spirit this week. 
At the end of December many jobbers and other professional 
operators were laying in a supply of stock to sell to a public 
which was expected to rush in to buy as soon as 1910 had 
dawned upon it; and, because a flood of buying orders did 
not come in with the New Year, weak professional bulls have 
made haste to lighten their books. It was rather unreason- 
able to expect that an outburst of public speculation should 
begin on the eve of a general election which is arousing very 
unusual interest, and if these professional operators have 
lost some money, sympathy with their misfortune can only 
be tempered by surprise aroused by their hastiness. That 
the prospects for the year are in many respects excellent is 
undoubted, and it is equally clear that if the course of trade 
is not interrupted by labor disputes or political complica- 
tions, there should be a great revival of commercial activity, 
almost world-wide in its distribution. But to argue from 
these hopeful indications that the public would rush to buy 
Kaffirs and Jungle shares and Home Railway stocks was a 
tortuous and misleading inference. The public certainly 
shows an inclination to speculate, but it is not in a violent 
hurry, and at present it is preoccupied with political 
matters. 

WEAKNEss IN New York. 


An uncomfortable sentiment has been very apparent in 
New York, and on several days the Wall Street market was 
in a condition verging on demoralisation. An ugly little 
scramble for money was accounted for by the lock-up of 
funds for dividend payments, but showed that the monetary 
resources of the big groups either have not been handled as 
skilfully as usual, or are not as ample as was supposed. 
The President is about to address Congress on the subject 
of Trust legislation, and Wall Street is consequently appre- 
hensive; but its most serious fear appears to be that of 
labor warfare. Lord Rothschild has assured the Liverpool 
Tariff Reformers that, according to his observation, when the 
diamond trade is brisk there is little unemployment in 
America, and that during the last six months America had 
bought diamonds to an unprecedented extent. Of course, 
it ought to be very gratifying to the American working man 
to see his employers hanging ropes of baubles round their 
wives and daughters, but apparently they are perverse 
enough to think that the necessaries of life are dear, and 
that they ought to have some share in the current pros- 
perity. They are declaring war on the Steel Trust, and 
seem to be otherwise preparing for a contest which may 
seriously interfere with Wall Street’s plans. 

JANUS. 
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CHAIRMAN: To 
those qualities of fine fla- 
vour and aroma that one 
requires for real enjoy- 
ment in smoking it adds 
the unusual attribute of 
coolness. | 


Whether smoked much 


or little it is always cool, 
always pleasing and burns 
evenly to the last shred. 


BOARDMAN'’S is 


and 
RECORDER the 


same, but fuller flavoured. 


_ 6d. per oz. from 
all tobacconists. 


R. J. LEA, MANCHESTER. 








the same tobacco milder, 
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The Dailu News 


YEAR BOOK. 


PREFACE BY 


The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Price 6d. net. 














LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 


BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1636- 





CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 


| Called-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve Fund, £4,250,000 





Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Foreign Branch—8o, Cornhill, E.C. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 


| Facilities are given Customers at any Branch for the transfer 
| of money to or from any other Branch. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS,—Sums of £10 and upwards are 


| received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 


| transacted. 


drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS UNDER- 
TAKEN. 


PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 
DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 


THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES and 


| LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 


TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 
APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Collections undertaken. 


DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and eve 
facility given for the handling of Documents to or from Ab . 


The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Mies J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful cunditicns of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 {t.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Spring Term commences January 1]4th. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 








CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E€. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrauce to Uxford or Cambridge. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing sir. Good train on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal - « MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge —Trinity College, Dublin.) 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


500 feet above Sea Level. 
Headmaster—R. L. AGER, A, Spagby and Corpus Ohristi College, 
o le 


FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 
Special eneouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and tc 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Tennis,&c.,4c, Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 


THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { (eer Lis. 





STRAMONGATE BOYS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


A Boarding School for Boys. 
Founded by the Soctety of Friends in Kendal, 
A strong staff—leisure-time pursuits—school journeys—good games 
—gymnastics—a magnificent country district. 
The school has doubled itself in the last five years. 
Prospectus, School Magazine, etc., from WILFRED Sessions, B.Sc. 
Headmaster. 








BOOKSELLERS. 
A SHILLING ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


This Bible is printed in clear Pear! type. and contains 16 Photographic 
Views, 16 beautiful Figure Pictures after Collier. Delaroche, Hoffmann, 
Reynolds, Titian. etc.; 2 beautiful Illuminated Title Pages and Maps; 
tastefully bound in crimson imitation leather. gilt edges, and round 
corners, 1s, 34. post free, or 6 copies for 68. 6d. post free. 

Rev. ALAN BRODRICK, Broughton Gifford Rectory, writes :—‘‘ The 
Bibles are perfect books of art and cheapness.” 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE P 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


























TOURS, 





R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 


#12 128. OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
PA!I.ERMO, February 15th. 
£26 &s. yy EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 
arc 


Secretary. 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





LY 7 -SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING 

S. TOURS, including Second-Class Return Ticket 
and Accommodation Hotel Aubepine, Ballaigues. Also Hotels at 
Mantana, Villars. St. Beatenberg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, etc.— 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, S.W. 








BANKING. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
SouTHamptox Burmpres, Hien Horsorsx, W.C. 
2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 




















—  - — 





PARR’S BANK. LIMITED. 

Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed by thi 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, on Deposit at 
seven days’ call, is Two and a-Half per cent. per annum, until furthe™ 
notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY, General Manager. 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 6th January, 1910. 





THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 

Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank. on Deposits subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day reduced to 2} per cent. 
per annum. , 

CHARLES Gow, General Manager, 
5, Princes Street, Mansion House. 6th January, 1910. 








J. POOLE @ CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answe 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and can be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 











t 
t 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Tabie d’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 





y Hotel—" aon Seek —_ 
Telegraphic Addresses { ines imeaer "Hotel" Bookecraft, London 














LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCEHOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpkAL RESIDENCE. 





Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Roya! Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st Class ; moderate. 








SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdna. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 








E. Richard, Manaver. 
H. J. Preston. 








8ST. ANNE’S HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 

CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/- day. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResrmpenTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), 8.0. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


First Hotel. 








8. R. Jefferson. 























HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 





LYNTON A eee a 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY H Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWIOKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 














LANCASTER. 














BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. Molntosh. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. . Ruseell. 
Telegrams: “‘Compton.” Telephone 3032 Dek’ 3 wires. 
LLANDUDNO. 

The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., facing sea. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station. 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’eHill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. ¥. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, LordSt., HotLuncheons, Aft’noonTeas. Tel.647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
































Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of *‘ The Westminster Gazette. ’) 


It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘“*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices: Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


























NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Tar Nation 
Office, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen AnNuM. Foreron, 50s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pustisnine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 

Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. ' 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australie— 

Gordon and Gotch. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 





are received. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Mies J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful cunditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 {t.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Spring Term commences January ]4th. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 








CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal - « MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge —Trinity College, Dublin.) 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
500 feet above Sea Level. 
Headmaster—R. L. AGER, ah, Gragby and Corpus Christi College, 
0 le 


FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 
Special eneouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and t« 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey. Tennis, &c.,4c, Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 


THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { (ep ris. 





STRAMONGATE BOYS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


A Boarding School for Boys. 
Founded by the Soctety of Friends in Kendal, 
A strong staff—leisure-time pursuits—school journeys—good games 
—gymnastics—a magnificent country district. 
The school has doubled itself in the last five years. 
Prospectus, School Magazine, etc., from WILFRED Sessions, B,Sc. 
Headmaster. 








BOOKSELLERS. 
A SHILLING ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


This Bible is printed in clear Pear! type, and contains 16 Photographic 
Views, 16 beautiful Figure Pictures after Collier. Delaroche, Hoffmann, 
Reynolds, Titian. etc.; 2 beautiful Illuminated Title Pages and Maps; 
tastefully bound in crimson imitation leather. gil' edges, and round 
corners, 1s, 34. post free, or 6 copies for 68. 6d. post free. 

Rev. ALAN BRODRICK, Broughton Gifford Rectory, writes :—‘‘ The 
Bibles are perfect books of art and cheapness.” 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE , 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


























TOURS, 





R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 


#12 128. OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
PA!.ERMO, February 15th. 
£26 &s. PALS, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 
arc 


Secretary. 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





£7 7 —-SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING 

8. TOURS, including Second-Class Return Ticket 
and Accommodation Hotel Aubepine, Ballaigues. Also Hotels at 
Mantana, Villars. St. Beatenberg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, etc.— 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, S.W. 








BANKING. 








BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
SouTHamptox Burmpives, Hien Horsorsx, W.C. 
2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent, INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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PARR’S BANK. LIMITED. 

Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed by thi 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, on Deposit at 
seven days’ call, is Two and a-Half per cent. per annum, until furthe™ 
notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY, General Manager. 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 6th January, 1910. 





THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 

Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank, on Deposits subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day reduced to 24 per cent. 
per annum. . 

CHARLES Gow, General Manager, 
5, Princes Street, Mansion House. 6th January, 1910. 








J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and can be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


l ges and S 4 Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Tabie d’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addr cases { Kingsley Hotel Bookeraft, London.” 




















LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCEHOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 








NEWLYN’S (Roya! Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st Class ; moderate. 





SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 








E. Richard, Manaver. 
H. J. Preston. 








ST. ANNE’S HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


First Hotel. 








8S. R. Jefferson. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 





LYNTON (eves. 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWIOKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 











NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station. 





OXFORD inear). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’sHill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 3. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, LordSt., HotLuncheons, Aft’noonTeas. Tel.647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 

















HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 











Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of *‘ The Westminster Gazette. ') 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘*F.C.G.’s’? Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/S (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 























EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/- day. 


HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 
EDINBURGH. ; 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResmeEntTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), 8.0. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 



































BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. Molntoeh. 
: LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: “‘Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANDUDNO. 

The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., facing sea. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver. 








NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Tae Nation 
Office, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. Forercn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusiisnine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Austraie— 

Gordon and Gotch. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
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THE MEDIC! PRINTS 


FOR 1910—FIFTH YEAR. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY exists in order to ISSUE THE MOST ACCURATE FACSIMILE 
REPRODUCTIONS, in the Colours of the Originals, which the most recently perfected methods of 
modern scientific photography are capable of producing, AT THE LOWEST PRICE COMMERCI- 
ALLY POSSIBLE, and so to bring these Prints within the reach of all purses. All Medici Prints may be 
purchased singly subject only to the prior claims of Annual Subscribers. 
The Burlington Magazine, Times, Nation, and all the leading journals may be quoted in support of The 
Society's eontention that it has fulfilled both its pledges—to issue the best, at the lowest price. 

The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION of £3 (post free) has hitherto entitled Subscribers to receive 
copies of the Annual Series after the great Italian Masters only. Commencing with the New Year (1910), however, 

ASSOCIATE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received—also of £3—entitling the Associate Subscri- 
ber to select a certain number of Plates from among the new Prints for the year without limitation as to subject. 


Full particulars of both classes of Subscription will be found in the New Edition of The Society’s Prospec- 
tus—post-free 3d. stamps, or containing some 100 Reproductions of the Prints, post-free 1s. stamps or P.O. 
[See also at foot of page.] Forms of Subscription post-free on application. No Subscription can be taken unless 


on these Forms, which bind the Subscriber to continue his Subscription (of whichever class) for a minimum 
period of Three Years. 


*,* Among the New Prints for 1910 will be the first subjects from a considerable series of important 
masterpieces in The Hermitage, St. Petersburg. (For Particulars, see The Society’s Prospectus.) 


NEW MEDICI PRINTS FOR goto. 


(List and Prices subject to amendment) :— 
The following are SPECIAL Publications from THE NATIONAL LOAN COLLECTION, by permission. 


*,* A limited number of Monochromes of this picture NOW READY, 
in the same size. Price 10/6; postage 6d. 


LAWRENCE - - Miss Georgina Lennox *17s. 6d. | TITIAN (““clicctin ) Portrait of a Man - *25s. 


* Maximum prices, likely to be reduced. Special Prospectus of above subjects post-free. 
Subscriptions to the above Four Plates, payable on publication of the first, may be entered on the following terms:—By 
The Society’s Annual Subscribers at £3. 3s. post-free; by the Public at £3 9s. post-free. 





- Portrait of a Man - *25s. 


The following are the chief subjects (in addition to the above) proposed for issue in 1910 :— 


s. d. 
R. VAN DER WEYDEN &t. Luke Drawing the Virgin 17 6 
BROUWER ~ -.. The Cambiers tks os -26;°6 
VANDYKE evr ... Philip, Lord Wharton ose _— 
PATINIR bee .. The BaptisminJordan ... 17 6 
REMBRANDT ... ... The Old Soldier ous nas —_ 


GIAN BELLINI... -. A Holy Allegory 
MICHELINO ... ... Dante and his Book 
BOTTICELLI ... ... The Virgin Mother ... 
GIORGIONE ... ... Concert Champetre 
BORGOGNONE ... ... W’na, Child and Saints 
CoRREGGIO .... ... The Education of Cupid 
J. DE’ BARBARI ... Portrait of a Man ‘ 
LUINI ... we .-- M’na of the Rose-Bower ... 
RAPHAEL on ... Madonna della Tenda 


Pager? 


me 
a 
coca ooe oC O- 


me 
or st 


LANCRET a ... The Musio Lesson 
FRAGONARD ... ... The Stolen Kiss 
NATTIER = ... M’me Sophie de France 


— 
~I 


HOLBEIN wea --- Georg Cisze ... pi 
€RANACH pee ... The Rest on the Flight _... 
DURrER po ... The Virgin and Child mn 


REYNOLDS... ... Viscount Althorp (@i 4) =... (17 
LELY (?) hes ... Oliver Cromwell m2 a ae 
GAINSBOROUGH ... The Duchess of Devonshire 21 
HOLBEIN seg . King Henry Vill, ae a8 6 VELASQUEZ .. ... Infanta Margarita Teresa ... 


And other Subjects: also THE POPULAR MEDICI PRINTS (price 6s. each). 
x" Some 60 Medici Prints have been published already. 


CATALOGUES. Summary Lists of Italian, English, National Portrait Series, French, and Flemish 
Series of Plates; also of Popular Medici Prints, Prints after Originals in the National Loan 
Collection, &c.,—all or any post-free. 


oan 





The Society’s Complete Prospectus, with full details of ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, Frames, 
Gc., post«free for 3d. Stamps, or Completely Illustrated, 1s. stamps or P.O. 


Drawings by Albrecht Durer—Detailed List of 64 Facsimiles after these, post-free 2d. stamps, 
or with 64 Illustrations, Is. stamps. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


“Tue Natron,” with which is incorporated “The Speaker, printed for the Proprietors by Ta® Nattowat Press Agency Limitep, Whitefriare House, London, 
and Published by Tux Nation Pusiisuine Company Limirup, at the Offices, 14, rieurietta street, Coveut Garien, Loudon, W.C.—sSarunpay, January 8, 1910, 











